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“BRAZIL—IMMENSE, FANTASTIC” 


Mr. Nash Portrays the Melting-Pot of South America 


TH. ONQUEST OF BRAZIL. By_ Roy 
; Nash 4 ape and illustrations. New Y york: 
Harcourt, 3 & Co. & 


By HENRY E, ARMSTRONG 


: HAT the average North American 

knows about Brazil is that the 
Amazon is the greatest river in 
the world, that Rio de Janeiro is 
the most picturesque of harbors 

and that the chief products of the country 

are rubber and coffee. And, then, did not 

Colonel Roosevelt explore the River of Doubt, 

now officially known in 

his honor as the River 

Teodoro? There are Many 

books in English about 

Brazil. One of the- best 

known is “Brazil and the 

Brazilians,” by two enter- 

prising missionaries, the 

Rev. James C_ Fietcher 

and the Rev. D. P. Kid- 

der, but it was published 

in 1866. There are —his- 

tories of Brazil, by 

Southey, the English poet 

laureate; Andrew Grant 

and James Henderson, 

with a few moderns bring- 

ing’ up the rear, but not 

one of them is adequate. 

Travelers, geologists and 

naturalists have written 

books about Brazil. Those 

of Bates and Wallace are 

classics. “The Highlands 

of Brazil," by that born 

adventurer, Sir Richard 

Burton (1869,) is still 

read with relish. -Most 

agreeable is Professor Her- 

bert H. -Smith’s “Brazil, 

the Amazons and ‘the 

Coast" (1879): “Explora- 

tion of the Valley of the 

Amazon” (1854), by Lieu- 

tenants Herndon and Gib- 

bon, United States Navy. 

has not grown stale with 

the passage of years. The 

hibliography is: large 

erlough to raise expecta- 

tions that in the list one 

should find a real work 

brought. down to our times 

—lescriptive, historic, geo- 

graphical and statistical— 

setting Brazil and the Bra- 

zilians before us vividly, 

so that an enduring im- 

pression of. them would be 

made upon the reader. 

But such isnot the case. 

Roy Nash, the author of 

“The Conquest of Brazil.” 

has endeavored to produce 

such a book, and it is well 

worth reading from cover 

to cover... One gets up 

from a study of it with a 

feeling that at last some 

one has projected Brazil 

on the screen with lifelike 

fidelity, and that with it 

in his-gripsack the trav- 

eler could visit Brazil and 

know what is going on 

around him, understand 

the manners and morals 

‘et the people, their eco- 

nomic needs, and realize that the amalgama- 

tion of races in a territory-larger than the 


Continental United States is not a failure, in_ 


spite of the fact that no color line exists in 
Brazil. In the last twenty-five years the 
population has increased 80 per cent. It is 
an-empire in the making, and a good start 
has-been’ made, Soon it becomes evident 
that -Brazii is the United States of South 
America and must be reckoned with by. our 
statesmen. 

In dealing with his accumulated statistics 
the author never fails to be interesting. 
Before he enters upon his task he gives usa 
taste of his method: 

Brazil—_immense, fantastic, green and 
brown and sear. Forests of deadly silence. 

Prairies and pack trains and the sound of 


— te ee ee 


cacao stems, the 
golden crown of the ipé. = and melan- 
choly. And the march of human hosts 
against the embattled forces of nature. 
Florida, if you like, but. impressionistic, 
holding the attention. All the world, as the 
writer says, “knows Rio the gorgeous and 
Sao Paulo the mdustrious.”. but that is not 


“Evening in Rio Harbour,” 
From “South America,” by W.H. Koebel. (A. and C. Black, Londen.) 


Brazil any more than Mentone and Lille are 
all of France. Says Mr. Nash: 


He who reads herein will learn some- 
thing, too, of the man who dwells in the 


gueiro who gathers rubber in the wet waste 
of Amazonas, 

The author has not hesitated to submit his 
manuscript to the test of expert criticism. 
Among those who read parts of it and give 
him the benefit-of their judgment are Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman, Director of the American 
Geographic Society; Dr. Lewis Windell 


Hackett, for six -years Regional Director for. 


Brazil of. the International Health Board; 
Murdo .Mackenzie, formerly of the Brazilian 


~ Land, Cattle and Packing Company; Dr. 
explore: 


Wilson Popenoe, r, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture; Dr. H, N. Whitford, Professor of 
Tropical Forestry at Yale, and Hugh Curran, 
lately resident manager. of Colonia do Gon- 
s0gy, a vast plantation in the State of 
Bahia. The author has ranged through all 


but two States of Brazil and spent years of 
7 


a Pamting by A. S. Forest. 


observation in that country. No one could 
be better qualified to make the stay-at- 
homes familiar with it and excite in them a 
desire to follow in his steps. So intense is 
Mr. Nash’s fnterest in his subject that, with 
a style that is never self-conscious and @ 
rich vocabulary, always he carries his reader 
along with him.- Open the book anywhere 
and one will find atmosphere, humanity, in- 
struction or diversion: There aré seventy- 
seven illustrations front well-selected photo- 
etaphs and eight maps. 

There is method in the author’s impres- 
sicnism. He wants to tell you all about 
Brazil in the compass of 400 pages, and sat- 
urate you with its color and atmosphere. So 
he divides his book into four parts, which 
he entitles “The Peopling of the Lands,” 


“The Essentiat Facts of Human Geography,” 
“Some Essentials of Happiness” and “Look- 
ing Ahead.” His opening chapters deal with 
“The Seed,” that is to say, the people, who - 
are conquering Brazil, the Portuguese, the 
negro, the Indian; then with “The Soil,” 
topography, climate, forests, pastures, fauna; ; 
next he takes up “The Sowing,” in which 
are described the coming of the Portuguese 


and the Dutch contingent, contacts of civili- ~~ 


zetion and savagery, the quest for gold, im- 
migration for development, and the amalga- 
mation vot whites, blacks - 
and aborigines, Thereafter 
‘the book becomes -statis- 
tical and. philosophical. 
Such subjects. as rural 
Brazil, ports, inland water- 
ways, old land routés, rail- 
roads, wagon roads, foot- 
paths and bridle paths, 
planting, herds and min- 
eralization . are treated, 
followed by reviews of 
trade freedom, domestic re- 
lations, education, health, 
forestry, population possi- 
bilities. And there is- ah 
arresting chapter, “Can 
the Amazon Be Con- 
quered?” 8* 
“Destiny,” says the au- 
thor, “has erected in Bra- 
ziti a social + iaboratory 
which shall reveal the sig- 
nificance -of ‘race,’ and 
either confirm or give the 
lie for all time to the 
superstition that the ad- 
mixttre of widely different 
stocks spell degeneration.” 


ed to believe, but does not 
commit. himself to the 
opinion, that Brazil will 


aif 


The highways “are as good as the best of 
their type anywhere.” In some of the States 
automobile roads are building or planned, 
An exception seems to be populous Minas 
Geraes. “I know of (Continued an Page 19) 
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The Modern Poet : 


Media — 


Inspired Shop-Talk by Three Experts in the 
Art of Word-Twisting 


a2 THEORY OF ow it } By, 
‘Lascelles Abercrombie. 338 


PP. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.  §2.75. 
POETRY. By 
Lowis Untermeyer. 166 pp. New- 
_ York: Harcourt, Brace. & Co. $1.35. 
POETS AND THEIR ART. By Har- 
riet Monroe. Wi-pp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


By JOHN W. CRAWFORD 


HOP TALK of any description 

ix superior to almost any other 

topic of conversation, which 

is itself a delightful way to 

Pass the time. One of Rupert 
Brooke's ardent letters, tantalizingly 
indicative of the brilliant career 


which his untimely death cut short, }jcism: 


divides the day into eight hours for 
work, eight hours for sleep and eight 
hours for grand talk. People are at 
their best. obviously. in discussions 
and reminiscences of subjects which 
interest them most keenly. When 
those topics touch upon matters of 


fundamental and universal impert— 


the talk that Rupert Brooke had in 
mind— when the discoursers are 


- poets, the result cannot but be ab- 


sorbing. The tool of the poet is lan- 
guage, his medium rhythm, his ma- 
terial the visible, audible, tangible 
world and the mystery within it, the 
passions and tribulations of human- 


* ity and the very meaning of. life. 


The three books under present con- 
sideration, by three significant fig- 


_ures in modern poetry, seem to be- 


long under the head of inspired shop- 
talk. It follows that they are stim- 
ulating and provocative reading. 
Inte the making of Mr. Abercrom- 
bie’s two abstract treatises, Miss 
Monroe's collection of papers and 
Mr. Untermeyer’s abbreviated hand- 
book there -has gone a prodigious 
experience of the art. The allusions 
in each case are sufficient to estab- 
lish this. Each of these writers, 
moreover, is a poet. Mr. Abercrom- 
bie is Professor of Literature at 
Leeds University and a well-known 


_ lecturer in England. The magazine 


Poetry, which was founded by Miss 
Monroe in 1912 and has ever since 
been edited by her, hax proved to 
he at once a forum and clearing- 
house for poets and versifiers of all 


’ descriptions. They swarm through 


ber office in person and via letters, 
Mr. 
Untermeyer, as staff reviewer for 
various publications, as anthologist, 
as translator and as lecturer, has 
likewise had exceptional opportuni- 
ties for keeping abreast of much that 
has been and is being done in poetry. 
Together they present an epitome of 
the current manifestations and 
underlying motive-power of poetry in 
the light of its Mustrious past. 
Contemporary poetry reveals a 
of probi and develop- 
ments. Its language has been puri- 
fied, almost forcibly, by the precept 
and example of the Imagistes, par- 
ticularly of Ezra Pound. most active 
propagandist of the group, until, as 
Miss Monroe observes, not even the 
tyro may safely use prettified words, 
worn-out images and _ threadbare 
themes. Mr. Pound has introduced 
Oriental and Provencal technical de- 
vices. Richard Aldington,and “H. 
D.”*have brought in a ing of the 
Hellenic spirit that is, perhaps, more 





_ searching and exciting to the modern 


taste than the metrical experiments 
and the mythological allusions of A. 
C. Swinburne. Miss Amy Lowell 
have 
pointed the way toward a rich 
orchestration of the accepted and the 
newly sanctioned technical resources 





of art; polyphonic — prose, 
rhyme, alliteration, assonance, a 
strictly ci use of cad a 


freer and more organic quantity, 
imagery, vowel-color and conso- 
mantai pattern. Many. poets have 
broken away from languors and nos- 
talgias, erotic taments, longings for 
other times, other places, and have 
brought fresh topics within the com- 
pass of peetry. -Wallace Stevens, 
Alfred Kreymborg, W. C. Williams 
have rediscovered the effectiveness 


to he found, explicitly or by impltiea- : 


tion, in the three books under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Abercrombie is engaged.-as in 
his notable earlier work, 
Toward a Theory of Art,” in estab- 
lishing values and: intimating the 
basis for criticism.. Although the 
two sections of the present volume, 
“The Theory of Poetry” and “The 
Idea of Great Poetry.” are, ax the 
titles state, primarily occupied with 
poetry, Mr. Abercrombie provides a 
useful. and evocative touchstone for 
the appraisal of other expressions of 
literature. Many of his findings with 
regard to the poem are equally co- 
gent as of the novel.. His preface 
makes out a splendid case for criti- 


Enjoyment, no question, is the 
main thing, but the case for crit- 
icism is just this, that enjoyment 
varies directly with understanding. 
Now criticism is precisely an 
attempt to improve and secure 
understanding, and if criticism 
must stand aside to let tempera- 
ment and feeling pass, it does so in 
order to allow them to pass forward 
on the path its pioneering has 
cleared, and ‘intelligence is its 
hatchet. é 


As the excerpt will-no doubt indi- 
cate, Mr. Abercrombie is a vigorous 
and direct writer. His subjects may 
perhaps seém to invite vagueness and 
generality. In acknowledging his 
authorities Mr. Abercrombie pays his 

to Aristotle and to the 

Italian esthetician, Benedetto Croce. 
He derives his theory out of “an an- 
céstry even more illustrious,” from 
commédn sense. He 

makes no attempt\to prove axioms. 
He assumes that poetry exists, that 
it is desirable and important—“one 
of the notable facts in the life of 
man.” 
he refuses to trouble 

“tracing. the affliction” of the man 
who does not like poetry “back to 
its source in some obscure mental 
deformity.” He is not undertaking 
to teach any one how to write 
poetry He is-attempting to “substan- 
tiate and illustrate a general theory 
of art in the facts of a particular 


bie’s occupation and 
the that his essays 
were originally delivered to students 
would lead the reader to expect aph- 
orisms and definitions; The author 
frankly confesses his intention of 
side-stepping this aspect of his enter-" 
prise as long as possible. He ex- 
hausts every evasion. He talks all 
round his topic. When he can no 
longer dvoid the encounter he hu- 
morously depreciates the importance 
of his own accomplishment as he 
makes his tentative formulation. In 
each instance he offers an accept- 
able and ttersely worded principle 
which is all but incontrovertible. He 
also clears the ground of misconcep- 
tions in a humorous yet peremptory 
fashion, 

Following his assumption that 
poetry exits, Mr: Abercrombie pro- 
ceeds. to a of the charac- 
teristics whereby it may be discov- 
ered. At this point he is somewhat 
inclusive. “Oth ” “Hamlet,” cer- 
tain passages of Thomas De Quincey, 
the whole of Dante's “The Divine 
Comedy,” are poems. In this he dif- 
fers with Croce, who discerns in the 
masterpiece of Dante a framework 


“An Essay : 


which is not at all essential to the 


moments of poetry which occur. Mr. 
Abercrombie defers to , but in- 
sists that this reaso is based on 


a heresy, to say the least, not to call 


it a fallacy. He terms it the lyric- 
heresy, -which he compounds with 


Mr. Abercrombie is chiefly con- 
cerned with tracing the growth of a 
poem. He does not pretend to in- 
vade the sacred mystery of the poet's 
mind and being. He gives a suffi- 
cient hint, however, as to the qual- 
ity of that mind and being. It is, 
perhaps, not so fascinating and ro- 
mantic a business as M. André Mau- 
roils makes of it in his delicious but 
somewhat specious fictions relating 
to Shelley and Goethe, but it is im- 
mensely more authoritative and 
sounder. Mr. Abercrombie shows 
how a poem is conceived in “a mo- 
ment of splendor” and communi- 
cated, with all the technical imple- 
ments of the art, to the reader. “It 
will be part of our theory.” Mr. 
Abercrombie writes, “that. poetry, 
with varying intensity, reveals to us 
a world which answers to. the deep- 
est and gravest requirements of the 
mind; a world ideal in its harmony 
and its permanence, in its security 
and, above all, in its significance, but 
nevertheless a world real in its sub- 
stance.” Mr. Abercrombie substan- 
tiates this im a folksong. of the 
Australian blacks, in the delightful 
'“Phillada flouts me,". in “Hamlet.” 
He insists upon the concept of poetry 
as being, first, a “mode of being 
alive”; secondly, as a communica- 
tion of this imaginative energy in a 
shapely expression, whether rhmyed 
or vers libre, and, thirdly, in the 
highest forms of poetry, the sluicing 
of this electrified language via a 
character, guch as the personality of 
Dante, luminously immanent in “The 
Divine Comedy.” 

“The Theory of Poetry” has much 
to give an active mind. Mr. Aber- 
crombie has a concise and vivid 
prose. He illustrates his own the- 
ories. with exciting discussions of 


and Chinese poets. The book is 
studded with brilliant phrases and 
telling recognitions. At one point, 
however, he would seem to have 
— — a significant issue, that 

of rhythm. He insists upon language 
ag a means of the transmission of 
energy and he recognizes, implicitiy, 





From “Fine — of the. Year 1925.”" 








( Minton, 


rhythm as a supreme furm, or per- 
haps manifestation, of energy, yet he 
refuses to speculate on the nature 
and origin of rhythm. 

Miss Monroe has contributed a sheaf 
of able and searching essays on this 
subject. They are among the most 
significant of her book, 
which is divided into four sections: 
“Poets of Today,” “Certain Poets of 
Yesterday,” “Comments and Que- 
Ties” and “Poetic Rhythms.” The 
last part is based largély upon the 
researches of Dr. W. M. Patterson, 
especially as embodied in “The 
Rhythm of Prose.” Miss Monroe 
quotes, with approval, the saying of 
Debussy: “No fixed rule should 
guide the creative artist—rules are 


“A Breath of Spring.” An Etching by Troy Kinney. 


Baich € Co., New York.i 


Frost, Edna St. Vincent Millay and 

many others. One of the most in- 

teresting is the study of “H. PD.,” in 

whose work Miss Monroe detects a 

primitive wildness. She ascribes this 

quality of Miss Doolittie’s to her 
pioneer ancestry. 

The section devoted to “Poets of 
Yesterday” throws further light upon 
Miss Monroe's interests, The paper 
on Shakespeare, in which the bard 
appears as a man of hesitations and 
evasions, given to postponing action 
and hating himself for it, is particu- 
lariy revealing. Miss Monroe aiso 
indicates those qualities which, to 
her way of thinking, characterize a 
poet, “wisdom, forbearance, 


joy in life and magnanimity in 


made by works of art, nét for works | death 


of art.” She discovers in English 
poetry and particularly in the 
rhythms of speech, a disparity be- 
tween conventional prosody and the 


In order to establish a —— for 
poetic notation similar to the amaz- 
ing equivalence of musical struc- 
tures to the interval and harmonies 
of music, Miss Monroe analyzes a 
number of poems which are ordi- 
narily classed a “iambic pentameter,” 
or whatever. She finds that English 
poetry falls into two classes, three- 
time and four-time, with the first 
preponderating. She illustrates her 
point with seemingly formidable 
arrays of musical notes, halves, 
quarters, eighths, and so on, 44 the 
simplest means of setting forth the 
basic time-values of the various syl- 
lables. Miss Monroe does not pre- 
tend to have formulated the perfect 
system of accounting for poetic 
rhythm, but sbe offers a happy 
means fcr disposing of artificial 
accent, one of the bugaboos of the 
older prosody. 

The first section of the book has 
grown out of Miss Monroe's experi- 


ences with poets as editor of Poetry.. 


Most of them she has known per- 
sonally, and she describes their ap- 
pearances, their handwritings and 
their habits of dealing with editors. 
In this connection, Miss Amy Low- 
eli and Maxwell Bodenheim are 
amusingly arrogant variants upon 
the usual humble petitioner with his 
deprecatory handful of poems. Miss 
Monroe thereupon proceeds to an 


\evaluation of the work of these 


poets, of Edwin Arlington 
Ezra Pound, Vachel Lindsay, Carl 
Sandburg, Wallace Stevens, Rohert 





The Life and Times of Rufus King 


ass KING AND HIS TIMES. 
Bdward Hale Brush. Illus- 


of Rufus King, 
life filled with varied and brilliant 
service for his country. This sesqui- 
centennial year of the United States 
is a time of anniversaries, and so it 
is fitting that this rather slender 
volume should celebrate the life and 





of the grotesque. Miss Lola Ridge, 
Cart Sandburg. Arturo Giovannitti 


machine age and the poet. These | 
are thrilling matters which are all: 


times of the man who took an im- 


{portant part in the establishing of 
have indicated a contact between the | 


the young nation and in the guiding 
jof its destinies through its youth. 
| Three times he was United States 


Senator, his election the last time, 
in 1820, being without any solicita- 
tion of the honor on his part and 
by a Legislature controlled by a 
party opposed te his own. He was 
twice Minister to England, being 
sent. on this mission the second 
time, in 1825, by President ‘Adams, 
son of the President under whom he 
had served: in that capacity twenty- 
five years before, although he had 
not sought and was at first disposed 
to decline the appointment. Seventy 
years old at that time, ill-health 
caused him to return to this country 
after a few months. 

He began public service asa dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress in 








1784, when he was 29 years oid, and 
three years later was one of the 
youngest members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. Throughout his 
many years of service the was allied 
with conservative parties, but he 
consistently d the extension of 
slavery and upon. many questions 
his convictions were liberal and pro- 
gressive for the time in which he 
lived. Mr. Brush writes an interest- 
ing narrative, although it is some- 
what ligcking in orderly develop- 
ment, but 





career and is enlivened by 
many glimpses of the social and 
political background of the time. 





One of Miss Monroe's disquisitions 
is concerned with the difficult sub- 
ject, “Those We Refuse.” Posses- 
sors of rejection slips from Poetry 
are counseled to avoid that humor- 
ous yet sympathetic essay, leat they 
see themselves mirrored there. Miss 
Monroe tells of. letters, of visits, of 
stories between the lines, all of 
which add to the harassing fascina- 
tion of conducting a magazine of 
verse. 

Mr. Untermeéyer professes a con- 
viction’ analogous to that of Mr. 
Abercrombie, in his apology for “The 
Forms of Poetry: A Pocket Diction- 


ary of Verse.” Mr. Untermeyer de- 
clares that: . 
The deeper purpose of these 


pages is the winning of the read- 
er’s interest in the structure as 
well as the spirit of —— Love 


the ballade and the very frame- 
work of verse, but—if the meta- 
physical metaphor is not too 6x- 
—5 reveal the glories 
of poetry. 


The volume starts with six ar- 
resting definitions by poets and con. 
tlud’s with a splendid bibliogaphy 
and 1 short and useful index of: au- 
thers quoted. There are three ma- 
jor subdivisions: “A Handbook of 
Poetic Terms,” “The Forms of 
Poetry" and “A Brief Outline of 
English Poetry." Mr. Untermeyer’s 
personal equation enters very largely 
into -the work,. particularly when if 
comes to the outline of English 
poetry. In this section Mr. Unter- 
meyer regales the reader with 
thumbnail opinions, bits of informa- 
tion and sketchy summaries of trends 
and movements. It gives a sense of 
the development of English poetry, 
but it is serviceable as provocation 
to further study rather than reliabie 
as an authority in itself. But after 
all that is part of Mr. Untermeyer's 
avowed purpose. 

The handbook is terse and accu- 
rate. It gives a readily. assimilable 
understanding of cliché, cadence, 
vers libre, rhyme royale, pantoum, 
villanelie, triolet and the varieties 
of the sonnet, not only in an ab- 
stract sense, but further in terms 
of the uses that poets themselves, 
have made of them. This is espe- 
cially true of the sonnet, that fas- 
cinating form which has fared very 
well at the hands of Mr. Unter- 
meyer, “The Forms of Poetry” is 
lively and readable. if not particu- 
larly searching 


humor, ~ 


“~ 
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JEFFERSON. By Albert Jay Nock. 
iUustrated. 341 pp. ‘New_York: 
Harcourt; Brace 4 Co. $2.75. 


By CHARLES McD. PUCKETTE 


IS biography appears within 

a few days of the 150th cele- 

bration of the signing of the 

Declaration of Independence, 

of which Jefferson was the 
author. The celebration is thought 
worthy of a national exposition. 
This timeliness of which a journal- 
ist could make much means - noth- 
ing whatever to Mr. Nock; in fact, 
the pointed manner in which he ig- 
nores that historic document is in a 
way the keynote of, a biography 
both original and trenchant. The 
epitaph which Jefferson wrote for 
himself—“the author of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, of 
the statute of Virginia for religious 
freedom and the Father of. the Uni- 
versity of Virginia”—is not the one 
which Mr. Nock would pen... The 
Declaration is mentioned in this vol- 
ume a scant half-dozen times, in 
passing. Jefferson's authorship of 
the phraseg which resound in school 
rooms and are read annually on In- 
dependence Day in Tammany Hall 
on Fourteenth Street receives less 
attention. than the inventions of the 
squire of Monticello, who, among 
other gifts to pgsterity “conferred 


reaucracies of all civilized lands by 
inventing the swivel-chair.” 

A bibliographical note at the end 
acknowledges Mr. Nock’s indebted- 


ness to Charles A. Beard’s work on} 


the Constitution. That acknowledg- 
ment reveals the character of Mr. 
Nock’s biographical study of the 
apostie of democracy. Mr. Nock 
shares Professor Béard’s opinion of 
the selfish eeonomic origins of the 
Constitution. In Jefferson the rhet- 
orician Mr. Nock has no interest; 
but in Jefferson's. political and so- 
cial philosophy, in his réle as a rep- 
resentative of the producing class 
as against the fi ci tive 
and mercantile groups, the author 
is profoundly concerned. Jefferson 
the man is skillfully, rapidly and 
sympathetically sketched in, as pro- 
viding a human framework for Mr. 
Nock’s economic thesis. But, Mr. 
Nock remarks: 


What is one to do? If the de- 
velopment of intelligence in Amer- 
ica goes on at its present rate, no 
more than four or five centuries 
will elapse, probably, before it 
will be generally seen that any 
one dealing with the political his- 
tory of the~ Jeffersonian period 
must deal with it on the lines laid 
down by Mr. Bea Meanwhile, 
one who wishes to dea) with it 
under the handicap of a certain 
unhandiness with fable, conven- 
tion and journalism, little 
choice but to anticipate the judg- 
ment of that time. 


Whether Mr. Nock’s estimate of 
four to five centuries for the accep- 
tance of history as he sees it is cor- 
rect, it is certain that his conception 
is not likely to be widely current 
now. More probably he will be 
roundly abused in many quarters. 
It. matters not that Mr. Nock 
thinks Jefferson an economist more 
often blind than not to the conse- 
quences of his policies, frequently 
wrong. The biography is definitely 
not an attempt to detract from the 
reputation of one who many times 
has been belittled as a doctrinaire, 
a practitioner of the outward show 
of democratic forms. Mr. Nock has 
a genuine admiration for the char- 
acter of his subject. He remarks 
incidentally that “If any one wishes 
‘to know the worst that a good at- 
torney can make of Mr. Jefferson, 
it is to be found in Mr. Beveridge's 
biography of John Marshall.” Jef- 
ferson emerges from these pages a 
man of nobie private virtues, ardent 
sympathy for humanity and of no 
mean abilities. Mr. Nock’s sketch 
of his career is one which Jeffer- 
son’s admirers will welcome in many 
parts, whether they agree with the 
author’s biographical economic de- 
terminism or not. Its clarity and 
freshness of style are invigorating. 
"Mr. Nock loses little time in re- 
vealing his approach to his topic. 
He goes rapidly through Jefferson’s 
early life. The young~ student at 
William and Mary got his greatest 
stimulus from a close association 
with three mature. men and from 
observing Williamsburg, the capital, 
as a kind of stark exponent of ex- 
—— through politics, Throush 
arm, the British State, 





mercantilism, ruthlessly and stu- 
pidiy exploited the labor of the 
Colonists. Through the Church it 
exploited their intellect and spirit. 


Jefferson dated his letters from here 
“Devilsburg.” 

A five-word reference to his writ- 
ing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, a page or two to his activ- 
ities. prior to 1776, and Mr. Nock 
shows Mr. Jefferson in the Vir- 
ginia Assembly, where he introduced 
the four bills which represented “the 
groundwork of his whole legislative 
scheme,”’ forming. in Jefferson's 
words, “a system by which every 
fibre would be eradicated of ient 
or future aristocracy; and a founda- 
tion laid for a government truly re- 
publican.” He sought the repeal of 
the laws of entail, the abolition of 








‘Portrait 


primogeniture, establishment of re- 
ligious liberty and popular educa- 
tion. They were a great advance for 
their time. 

The extraordinary variety of Jef- 
ferson’s interests attracts Mr. Nock. 
His studies in efficiency of labor 
methods of slaves have a modern 
sound. Farming, nature- study, 
science, the classics, music were 
some of the fields his intellectual 
curiosity ranged. His inventions 
were many besides the swivel chair. 
He refused to patent his devices, not 
wishing to profit by monopolizing 
any useful idea, and Mr. Nock re- 
marks that “it is no doubt due to 
him that the course of — 
patent law has borne no harder upon j 
the public’s interests than it has.” | 
When in the White House as Presi- 
dent he made a note of the first 
appearance annually of every veg- | 
etable—thirty-seven in all—in the 
Washington markets. When travel- ; 
ing the useful information he ac- | 
quired was prodigious and amaz- 








s secular 
in its devotion to the doctrine of | 


"ingly varied. 


Jefferson, Mr. Nock says, was 
“slow to apprehend” the nature of 
the Constitution. 


It had been drafted, in the first 
Place, by men representing spe- 
cial economic interests. . Four- 
fifths of them were public cred- 
itors, one-third were land-specula- 
tors and one-fifth represented in- 
terests in. shipping, manufactur- 
ing and merchandising. Most of 
them were lawyers. Not one of 
them represented the interest of 
production. 


Jefferson’s criticiam of the docu- 
ment because it contained no bill of 
rights had been softened by amend- 
ments. But when Jefferson set out 
for Washington in 1790 to become 
Secretary of State, the administra- 
tion of the Constitution, in the 








of Thomas Jefferson, by Gilbert 
Courtesy of the Ehrich Galleries. 


hands of those who had framed it, 
was revealing the true Federalist 
spirit. He had left France in the 
first year of her Revolution, “in the 
fervor of natural rights.” He found 
no one in America speaking of nut- 
ural rights, every one holding the 
French Revolution in horror, and 
people everywhere talking of the 
need for a strong government to “re- 
sist the depredations which the dem- 
ocratic spirit was likely to make 
upon ‘the men of property.’” 

When Washington’s Cabinet 
came together, Mr. Jefferson con- 
fronted the coryphaeus of those 
ideas in the person of a very 
young and diminutive man with 


aggressive manrer, 

ington had appointed Secretary of 

the Treasury.- 

That was Alexander Hamilton. He 
and his Federalists—“the financial, 
speculative and mercantile interests 
of the country * * * at one another's 


| elbow in the large towns; they could |- 


communicate quickly”’— were ar- 








Jefferson as Spokesman for the Farm Bloc of His Day 


Mr. Nock's Biography Is Preoccupied With the Economic Angles of the Constitution 


rayed against the producing inter- 
ests, the scattered agrarians. Ham- 
ilton was sensible that his task “was, 
in Madison's phrase, io administre- 
tion the Government into such 
modes as would insure economic su- 
prematy to the non-producing inter- 
ests.” His root idea was “that of 
consolidating the interests of cer- 
tain broad classes of ‘the rich and 
well born’ with the interests of gov- 
ernment.” His assumption bill, Fed- 
eral Bank: bill and the indoctrination 
of “the public with the idea that the 
close association of banking and 
government is a natura] one,” and 
the tariff were his plan. 

Jefferson did not understand the 
ultimate ends of Hamilton’s meas- 
ures. He accepted the assumption 
bill in a bargain and made what he 


Stuart. 


afterward realized was a great po- 
litical error. Mr. Nock characterizes 
Jefferson and Hamilton: 


Both men represented an eco- 
nomic class-interest in govern- 


Mr. J 
been but little more a theoretical 
democrat than Hamilton. To view 
him as a theoretical or doctrinaire 
democrat is to disregard the most 
inadmissable inconsistencies, both 
in his public acts and im his ex- 


was for control of Government by 
the p class—that is to 
say, by the immense majority 
which in every society actually 

applies labor and capital to nat- 
ural resources for the production 
of wealth. His instincts reacted 
like the reflex action of an eyelid 
against anything that menaced 
that interest. Hamilton's - instinct 
reacted as promptly against any- 
thing that threatened to disturb 
the preponderance of the exploit- 


“Vice Presidency, 


ing class—the minority, that is, 
which in every society appropri- 
ates without compensation the la- 
bor products of the majority. 


Shortly after his election to the 
Mr. Nock writes, 
Jefferson “shortly gravitated into 
the position, quite alien to his nat- 
ural bent, of leadership in a great 
popular movement; and he also 
came to be regarded, by no means 
properly, as the philosopher and 
thinker of that movement.” He 
rather liked the office as one “hon- 
orable and easy”; the Presidency 
was but a “splendid misery.” Of 
the election of 1800 Mr. Nock says 
that “the rich and well“born,” in 
Adams's phrase, “saw that their in- 
trenchment in the legislative and 
executive branches of the Govern- 
ment was no longer safe, and that 
they must shift it to the judiciary.” 
Adams sat up half the last night he 
was in office filling judgeships. 

Mr. Nock runs quickly through 
the eight years of splendid misery 
of Jefferson's two terms as Presi- 
dent. “The industrial and commer- 
cial interests fared better under Mr. 
Jefferson than they had expected.” 
He was fair and impartial and 
failed as before to grasp the eco- 
nomic consequences of the trend of 
Government, seeing no more than 
“externalities.” The “mechanism of 
a Federal judiciary” under Marshall 
had by this time effected abolutism, 
in Mr. Nock's opinion. 

The power of the Federal judi- 
ciary was available as an instru- 
ment of absolutism, and to it ac- 
cordingly the monopolist and ex- 
‘ploiting interests of the country 
Immediately took recourse. Even 
after the fact Mr. Jefferson was 
slow to get the bearings of this 
shift, and their economic rationale, 
indeed, he never got. 


In this estimate,of Mr. Jefferson's 
failure to grasp economic facts az 
he sees them Mr. Nock does not 
seem to do justice to the great Dem- 
ocratic leader's indictment of the 
Judiciary. As for Mr. Jefferson's 
Embargo act, Mr. Nock naturally 
points out the inconsistency of a 
measure “wholty subversive of the 
principle of liberty * * * arbitrary. 
inquisitorial and confiscatory.”- The 
Louisiana’ Purchase Mr. Jefferson 
regarded as “a great service to the 
producer,” but Mr. Nock sees it 
rather as a boon for the land specu- 
lator. 
Mr. Nock pays scant attention to 
the frantic shouts of the rabble that 
Mr. Jefferson's ideas were not true 
born. but were brought over from 
the French Revolution, or to the 
Jeffersonian exhibitions of demo- 
cratic simplicity in office. In fact, 
the considerable. space the author 
devotes to Jefferson's stay in France 
is givefi over more to the ideas 
which he gained by. sightseeing, of 
public works and agriculture, than 
to any philosophical or political 
gieanings. He had written in 1786 
of Shay’s Rebellion that 

I like a little rebellion now and 
then * * * the spirit of resistance 
to Government is so ~*mable on 
certain occasions that I wish it 
always to be kept alive. 


He did not acquire his taste for 
| revolution in France. Blunt John 
| Adams thought that Jefferson's. 
complacency. about revolutions, was 
because he was “fast asleep in phil- 
osophical tranquillity” elsewhere—an 
unfair dig at one who had taken 
part in America’s struggie for inde- 
pendence and had seen much in 
France. Mr. Nock sees him as an 
admirable, honest and able Ameri- 
can, to be praised for the class in- 
terest which he sought instinctively 
to represent, even though he did 
not comprehend the economic forces 
which warred in the young Ameri- 
can republic. Jefferson retired to 
Monticello, to his varied intellectual 
interests and studies, and to the 
rolling tides of debt which were to 
overwhelm him. He died on July 4, 
1826, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. His last letter was an 
acknowledgment of an invitation to 
the celebration of that event. 

In this, the wisdom which comes 
with death guided him into a sin- 
guiarly happy formulation, the 
clearest and most forceful that he 
ever made, of his —— conten- 
‘tion “that the mass mankind 
was not born with —2 on their 
backs, nor a fayoured few booted 

to ride them 





spurred, 
feeitimately. by the grace of God.” 
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Roerich Seeks a Composite Messiah in Tibet 


Cushing Adulation and Communist Propaganda Make a Medley of His Monograph 


ROERICH—HIMALAYA: A Mono- 
graph. rticles by Frances D. 
Grant, Mary Siegrist, George 
Grebenstch iY, Ivan Norodny. 
And BANNERS OF THE BAST. 
By Nico Roerich. With 2% 
colorplates halftones. New 
York: Bren’ Folio. $40. 

By H. 1. .BROCK 


RE in a massive and opulent 
folio is collected a curious and 
amazing medley of material. 
Analysis of this material dis- 
tinguishes certain components. 

First, distributed through the book, 
is an exhibition through reproduction 
m color and otherwise of approxi- 
mately one hundred of the paintings 
of Nicholas Roerich, these paintings 
concerned mainly with the “Hima- 
layan Mountains and the monaster- 
‘tes of the Red and Yellow Lamas in 
Tibet. 

Second, preceding other letter- 
press, is a series of four apprecia- 
tions of Nicholas Roerich keyed to 
such a screaming pitch of admira- 
tion that the critical reader can find 
in them no safe ground for any- 
thing like a just estimate of their 
subject. This is true whether he is 
taken as artist, archaeologist, 
prophet, or messiah of a new relig- 
fon—or an old one—sublimate and 
conciliator of all the other religions 
that have sought to enlighten the 
world—and incidentally served to set 
the people of the world by the ears 
in a discord of jarring sects. In 
turn, by these disciples Roerich is se- 
riously presented as supreme in each 
-of these capacities. _More, though he 
is frankly admitted a Russian (of —* 
strain of Rurik), though he has 
only an occasional resident of 





ano’s. 


his 


The -Hlustrations on This and the Opposite Page Are Two of Roerich's Paintings Reproduced in “Himalaya.” 


country, one of these disciples pro- 
claims him with -conviction “the 
voice of America”—in spirit and in 
art the foreordained and foreseen 
successor of Walt Whitman. Roe- 
rich’s art (says this disciple), ‘‘trans- 
planted upon the soil of this country, 
has become an expression of Amer- 
ica’s soul and its great sustenance.” 
The concrete evidence is the exis- 
tence of the Roerich Museum in Riv- 
erside Drive, New York, where great 
numbers of “the master’s” paintings 
are collected and preserved by a so- 
ciety devoted to his interests. Of 
these paintings more later. 

The third component is a chaotic 
assemblage of notes by Nicholas Roe- 
rich himself leading the imagination 
captive with the picturesque title, 
“Banners of the East.” . These are 
notes of landscape powerfully and 
poetically pictured in words, of sights 
and sounds in the ‘mountains and 
habitations of Sikhim and Kashmir— 


the tremendous sounds of religious 


ceremonial trumpets, the chiming of 
silver bells, notes of color and de- 
sign in costume, sculptor’s . and 
painter's notes of faces and figures. 
All these are of extraordinary vivid- 
ness. Mingled with them higgledy- 
piggledy are other notes—pregnant 
notes of mystery and mysticism. 
There is a Quest. The clue to the 
goal of that quest lies among Hima- 
layan lamaseries. Every now and 
again something is discovered. that 
points the way. It is a seemingly 
trivial word dropped by a peasant or 
a lama—an encounter with a per- 
sonage—a silence more eloquent than 
words. Thé impression is.that. the 
Fount of Ancient Wisdom is at hand 
m| just around the corner. Sir Oracle 
will speak—but at a date—a set date. 


And that date is not quite yet. 
There is something of the same fas- 
cination about it that you get from 
reading a detective story: But in 
his text, at least, Roerich does not 
lead you to the selution. The last 
entry is dated Sept. 19, 1925, and 


the place is Leh, Ladak. Ladak is. 


still a country on the margin of 
Tibet—and the traveler is on his 
way, inward bound toward more 
mystery. 

However, the story has.been told, 
more or less outside. The Quest is 
for a manuscript purporting to give 
account of the years that elapsed be- 
tween the boyhood of Jesus of 
Nazareth and his appearance as a 
fman of thirty preaching in the 
Temple in Jerusalem. About the 
middle of the last century a certain 
Notovich came out of the East with 
what he said was the translation of 
such a manuscript which he had 
found in ‘a Tibetan ilamasery. 
That document has been printed in 
French and English and is accessible 
to anybody and everybody in several 
editions. Notovich’s so-called trans- 
lation was branded as a fake. 
Roerich’s quest is for the manuscript 
Notovich claimed as his source. It 
has even been said that Roerich has 
found it. But there is nothing in 
his book to say so. 


What Roerich doeS say is that 
there are legends in the Himalayas 
of the coming to India and Tibet of 
a. Jewish teacher called Issa, who is 
identified with Jesus and was one 
who defied the Brahmins and cham- 
pioned the lowly. Roerich picks up 
fragments of lore about this teacher, 
and he associates them with a nar- 
rative which is in all essentials the 
narrative of Notovich. 


All is kept. vague—with a vague- 


ness which may be the vagueness of 


art or may be only a twilight of 
———— But. the mystery goes 
further and deeper than the personal 
association of the Jesus of ‘Chris- 
tianity with the elder religions of the 
East—with the cult of Buddha espe- 
cially. There is a looking forward 
to another figure—a figure who” is 
in the prospect of far-off divine 
events in--most religions—the ulti- 
mate Redeemer of the world. This 
figure looms mysteriously in - all 
Roerich’s backgrounds. He is com- 
ing out of the North—possibly 
Swerla—or Russia. The wise men 
of the East with whom Roerich has 
been in touch during his sojourn- 
ings on the edge of India—these wise 
men, walking about their heaven, 
scaling hills or. sitting :purple-clad in 
their monasteries clinging to dizzy 
heights, are expecting a not remote 
appearance of this Redeemer. Roe- 
rich is concerned to show that the 
Coming One is the Redeemer or 
Maitreya, not of one religion but of 
all. By every seemingly idle bit of 
gossip or rumor or fact that he sets 
down he seems in his own mind to 
be piling up the evidence that the 
true religion which has kept alive 
this belief holds on in Tibet and 
that all. the other religions (includ- 
ing Christianity) are hospitably in- 
cluded in it. 

In some such fashion way. back in 
the third century A. D.-a certain 
Mani or Manes, said to be a high- 
born Persian of Ecbatana, 

@ religion which borrowed some- 
thing of vLhristianity—including at: 
any rate the name of Jesus—and. 
spread that religion east to Turke- 
stan and the confines of China and 


(Roerich Museum.) 


west as far as Rome itself. No 
doubt it penetrated into Tibet. It 
might very well. have left there all 
the odds and ends of Christ-legends 
which. have falien in Roerich’s way 
and fitted so handily into his scheme. 
it_ might -oven --conceivably have 


‘planted. a MS. in some Tibetan 


monastery which would have fur- 
nished .Notovich or anybody after 
him with all needful inspiration. 

‘Manicheism js dead. It died long 
after its founder, who was crucified 
and then flayed by the Magi‘in the 
vain effort to stem the tide of what 
they regarded as submission to @ 
pernicious doctrine of pragmatism as 
opposed to simple faith.. For Mani 
taught that knowledge of the physi- 
cal world was essential. He might 
be classified in modern terms as an 
evolutionist instead of a funda- 
mentalist. St. Augustine himself was 
one of his disciples. 

To return to Roerich. There is. a 
certain -prophetic fire, a divine 
frenzy in his concentration: upon his 
quest and his perpetual returning to 
this idea of the oneness of religions 
and the Coming One who will make 
the whole world see them so. But 
there is another aspect of his doc- 
trine. And this may reasonably ex- 
cite suspicion and alarm among those 
who are always prone to see civiliza- 
tion menaced by the subversive 
forces that radiate from Red Moscow. 

Without convicting myself of 

t with these persons, let me 
present the case as they might see 
it. The titulary figures of the two 
great religions affected by Roerich’s 
teconciliation are Buddha and Christ. 
He calls Buddha “the great commu- 
nist.” He calls Christ “the great 
communist.” He makes: much of the 
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. Russian St. 
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Sergius, “builder of 
communes,” who “refused personal 
Property because of his realization 
of the harm of the idea.” He cele- 
brates Origen, “who understood the 
true sense of the teachings of Christ. 
“And all the believers were together 
and held everything in common pos- 
session, and sold the estates and all 
properties were distributed to each 
according to his need.’ He involves 
even Moses and Plato in the “com- 
munal idea.” 

And the Redeemer comes “out of 
the* North.” Stheria is specifically 
mentioned... The. British- authorities, 
who kept an eye more or less at- 
tentive to Roerich’'s movements on 
the margins of their Indian 


Empire, 
are more than once held up to_rep-| 


Tobation Yer pettiness and wun- 
generosity of spirit. Add that Nicho- 
lag Roerteh and his party of “‘archae- 
ologists” are in the heart of Asia 
where international intrigues meet, 
where the lion. faces the. bear that 
now walks like an agent of the 
Clteka. 

Is it not quite simple to regard 
this Russian who paints pictures and 


rha about the religious -unity 
of great communists. as an agent of 
Moscow? Can be an ally of 


Mephistophelian M. Karakhan, who 
makes it so difficult for the diplo- 


matic representatives of the Euro- 








pean countriea in Peking to save 


} China. from. that excessive form. of 


democracy which acknowledges the 
sainthood of Nikolai Lenin? 
In short, is not this Redeemer who 


-comes out of the North—most likely 


Siberia—the Red Revolution that is to 
redeem mankind and eliminate from 
thé true religion the opium of the 
people which is fed to them in pellets 
of superstition by the persons who 
run the churches or organized re- 
ligions associated with capitalistic 
States? Is it not subtly suggested 


enormous volume like this is put out 
in America; and put out at vast ex- 
pense, is it not an equally subtle 
move toward undermining our native 
institutions, coming as it. does under 
the guise of art—foreign art giving 
iteelf the airs of very high art in- 
deed and fiatteringly calling itself 
American? Is it not. the. more 
perilous for adding to the appeal of 
art (to which we Americans now are 
so peculiarly susceptible) the sanc- 
tion of the higher humanitarianiam, 
notoriously another of our amiable 
weaknesses? 

t-am far from saying that these 
suspiciéns are justified by any con- 
duct or affiliations of Nicholas: Roe- 
rich, whose importance probably con- 








sists in his extraordinary gifts as a 
translator of 


F 


in the drawer of the inference, can- 
not well be excluded from_the sum 
of inferences. 

If you choose, you may say that 


not compose with it and, to be short 
about its in the opinion of the un-_| idolatry 





painted the desert, country of the 
American Southwest. In thie vol 


tion to the background, 
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Two F renchmen Consider the Unchanging East - 


. THREE WOMEN-OF ANNAM. By 


Cl. Chivas-Baron, Member of the 
French Academy. Authorized 
translation from the French by 
Faith Chipperfield. . Now 
York: Frank-Maurice, Inc. $2.50. 
FIVE ORIENTAL TALES. By 
Comte de Gobineau. With a pref- 
ace by Ernest Boyd. 278 pp New 
York: The Viking Press. $2.50. 


By JOHN CARTER 
WO books of short stories of 
Oriental life by two talented 
members of the Gallic race 


illustrate a difference of view- 
point which is hardly to be 


/ 


shows the Frenchmen generously 
mitigating the lot of the poor An- 
namite females. The first-tale con- 
cerns itself with a girl of mandarin 
rank, bred to a high sense of duty, 
who gave up her affianced lover 
Dinh-Ba in order to be a concubine 
of the Emperor Dong-Khanh. For 
the French she feels naught but 
hatred, as cruel conquerors of the 
warrior, Emperors Minh-Mang and 
Tu _ Duc, although her father assures 
her: 

The law of conquest is always 
written in ruins .on the land at 
— ⸗ubdued. There are other 
whose yoke is 





accounted for by t 
variance or by the sixty-odd years 
which separate the Comte de Gobi- 
neau from M. Chivas-Baron. The 
former, rated by Mr. Boyd as the 
founder of the racial philosophy of 
“historic Aryanism,”’ progenitor of 
the Nordic. complex, ‘‘had the mis- 
fortune to live from 1816 to 1882, 
during a period when his pre- 
Nietzschean doctrine of the super- 
man head little of 

from a world recovering from the 
passage of Napoleon, and when his 
anti-democratic, amoral conception of 
history and politics directly chal- 


tonne 





lenged all the superstitions of nine-- 


teenth century democracy."’ 

The Comte de Gobineau thus voiced 

the’ philosophy, expanded later by 
expediency as ‘‘The White Man’s 
Burden.’’ At that time, France was 
singularly .free from burdens of a 
colonial nature. - Nous avons changé 
tout celA! And when M. Chivas- 
Baron writes of the Orient it is of 
an Orient in which France has a 
considerable stake. Accordingly he 
takes the tone, prevalent in recent 
years (since it appeared that France 
was capable of great things. in 
Northern Africa), of considering 
the Frenchman as a sort of great, 
big fertilizing bee, busily transfer- 
ring the pollen of the lotus and other 
Eastern blooms, a giant, virile, in- 
vigorating force. Grafted on’ this 
somewhat nauseous racial concep- 
tion is the equally objectionable 
theory that part ofthe white man’s 
burden, in French Indo-China at 
least, is taking the native women as 
concubines. This theme has been 
prevalent in French literature ever 
since Pierre Loti indicated its possi- 
bilities. Combined with orthodox 
twentieth century racial. Aryanism, 
the draught is cloying. 
; Women in the East have a hard 
row to hoe, argues Chivas-Baron. 
Not only are they stbject to the 
whims of desire, they are slaves to 
the “Cult of the Ahfcestors,”’ which 
demands that they provide their hus- 
bands with heirs or find them second 
wives capable of this achievement. 

The gods are hard on women. 

And the strange thing is that the 

Annamite women almost always 
accept this condition giadly. * * * 

They ta women are fortunate. 

gS ag» Amn to submit to the 
io - We are 
women in —— * bd — Pitiful 


" women, 


In his three stories, ‘Memories of 
Thi-Vinh,’* “‘Mi-Lan"’ and ‘‘Madame 
Hoa‘s Husbands,’' M. Chivas-Raron 





Serie than that. of the French. 
May the Gods spare us their des- 
potic domination. : 
Mi-Lan, heroine of the next narra- 
tive, is tempted by Cai-Boung, 2 
notorious procuress of Hanoi, to sell 
herself to the French. Being well- 
bred, she prefers 

A husband not coarse like the 
coolies, a husband who knows the 
sacred characters, and who, at 
night beneath the stars, would re- 
cite the poems of Annartn while I 
nursed his first born. * °* A 


‘3 love can’t be like 
that. I hate all these men who 
tempt the daughters of Annam 


with their gold and the gewgaws 
with which they deck them. 


The third tale of this marital] tril- 
ogy concerns a young girl who did 
sell herself to a Frenchman until he 
should tire of her. Hoa, a gift of 
Hanoi, is first the temporary wife 
of Jacques Vieillis, an opium fiend, 
then of Guy de Monceray, an ab- 
sinthé addict. who beats her and to 
whom she bears a daughter, Thi- 
Cam, and finally of Lucien Mau- 
combe, a penniless little clerk, with 
a family in France, to whom Hoa 








also bears a daughter, Lucienne. 
Maucombe eventually returns to 
France and Hoa returns to her fam- 
ily, .exultantly happy: * 

“*T. have done no wrong,” she 
reflects, ‘‘I * tT speculated on 
my charms. TI judge myself as 
worthy of respect as the purest 
wife of an. Annamite ' husband. 
* * * Indeed, I believe it is a 
privilege for a woman ef my race 
to be chosen as com n—how- 
ever temporarily—by loyal French- 
men.” 


Tiens! M. Chivas-Baron-rests his 
case on that agreeable conclusion, to 
be followed, oné imagines, by a mad 
tush of French emigrants to the 
Annamite colony. 

“Five Oriental Tales'’ stand in 
sharp contrast to the. sentimental 
succulence of ‘Three Women of 
Annam.”’ The Comte de Gobineau 
was a diplomat, a traveler, a philos- 
opher; it was his business, his taste 
and bis nature to inform himself ex- 


-actly concerning the Oriental peo- 


ples with whom he dealt. According- 
ly, in his writings there is no parade 
of exotic detail, no gush of Arabic 
names, no shrill crying of geckos. 
All ts hard. cool and humorous—the 
best and most satisfactory prose 
which the eighteenth. century be- 
queathed to France. His knowledge 
of the Orient flowers in incident, in 
character, in action; nor does he re- 
fuse himself the consolations of an 
ironical humor. 

Asiatic women are not to him 
merely the white man’s haversack: 

The women of Asia, high and 
low, possess no social rank what- 
ever; they are women, either em- 


sequence to say and do everything 
without incurring in reason or 


justice the. responsibility of their 


“The Watch on Himalayas.” 





thoughts and acts. They deal sole- 

ly with passion, which, as the case 

— be, bases, kilis or crowns 
em, 


i 
The first story, “‘The Dancing Girl | 
of Shamakha,"’ and the last, “The 
Lovers of Kandahar,’’ dea] with 
themes of this kind, love, passion | 
and death, the latter tale being! 
merely an Afghan ‘‘Romeo and Ju- ' 
liet."" The three intervening tales, | 
however, “The Story of Gamber- | 
Aly,” “The War with the Turko-: 
mans’ and “The Illustrious Magi- 
cian,’’ are veritable masterpieces, 
humorous observation of Eastern 
folkways, comparable to that. neg- 
lected little work of art, *‘Hajji Baba 
of Ispahan.’” 
The family of gp, mais fl * as in- 
ternational as Mr. Mica 


When Fortune smiled, . and 
dropped some piece of money into 
the hands of the family, they put 
into practice a.very wise financial 
system—they amused’ themselves 
with one-third, with another they 
speculated, with the third they re- 
deemed some regretted article, or 
liquidated the public debt. The 
last combination was rare. 


“There is also a wealth of humor- 
ous wisdom in the following picture 
of Oriental government, given to 
Gamber-Aly on his seeking govern- 
ment employment: 

It is your business to make your 
interests agree with those of the 
peasants, who never want to pay 
with those of the State, which 

es always to receive; . with 
those of the Prince, who would be 





out if he had his hands empty. 
Believe me, it is a perfect gold 
mine. 


So perfect, that when the Prince of 
Shiraz left for Teheran (to be 
stripped of his gfins by the Court), 


De Gobineau and-C aus Rance Typify the Shifting Fashions of French Imperialism 


with Gamber-Aly in his train, it was 
amid a crowd of howling women: 


“Dog! Son of a dog! Great- 
- grandson of a dog! Bandit! Rob- 
ber! Assassin! Thief!’’ and many 
other epithets, issued fervently 
from the lips of these warriors. 
‘In the. midst of such ejaculations, 
a reserve of street boys, safely 
intrenched. behind their mothers, 
sang at the top of their voices 
fragments like the following: ‘“The 
Prince of Shiraz, the Prince of 

Shiraz, is a fool! is a fool! His 
mother S a jade, arrd his sister is 
the same 


If ‘‘The ‘Story of. Gamber-Aly’’ is 


a pitiless dissection of Oriental Gov- 
ernment, *“‘The War With the Tur- 


komans" is an even more mordant 
analysis of military graft, or 
“*squeeze,"’ worked out to such a 


fine point that irony is the only 
treatment which can“ do justice to 
the subject. The omnipotent De- 
partment of State should make a 
detailed study of these two stories 
obligatory upon all candidates for 
diplomatic ‘or consular posts in the 
Near, Middle or Far East. Even 
that could not rob them of their 
charm. 


“The Ilustrious Magician,’’ short- 
est of all these stories, is the one 
which comes closest to being really 
universal art. The story of Mirza- 
Kassem, who was persuaded by a 
dervish to leave his home in quest of 
the secret which would explain all 
life, and his faildre to resign himself 
to parting with his heautiful wife, 
Amyneh, is universal in its appeal, 
and almost allegorical in its action. 
Mirza -begins his quest by devoting 
“himself to poverty, casting his rich 
garments into a fire: 

Without dwelling further on Kas- 
sem’s adventures and his final re- 
union with Amyneh, one is grateful 
to the author for including the fol- 
lowing incident, which tells more of 
the true East than any amount of 
detailed description. _ Three fashion- 





, able Persian ladiex are gossiping: 


“It appears that, in some of his 
tender moments, Seyd Housseyn 
took the liberty of looking at his 
wife’ # ears. 

horrors!*' simultaneously 
ejaculated Zemrood and Looloo. 

“I'nheard of grossness!"’ pur- 
sued Bulbul, with a shrag of her 
shoulders ora a tone of incom- 
parable prude : 

If the consciousness of empire has 
transmuted the Gallic genius for 
witty, precise and penetrating obser- 
vation evinced by the Comte de 
‘Gobineau, into a sentimental im- 
perialism, 50 per cent. Kipling and 
5) per cent. Loti, such as that which 
inspires *“Three.Women of Annam."’ 
the world 6f the intellect, in which 
the colonies of France are so numer- 
ous and so productive, may well ex- 
press the hope that the overseas por- 
sessions of the French republic may 
slip from her grasp. The world can 
get-along very well, a thousand 
years hence, without Marshal Lyau- 
tey; it can never dispense with such 
writings as those of the. Comte de 
Gobineau, or with the quality of 





clear, derisive vision which is their 
great charm. 
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HARDSHIPS OF A PIONEERING GASTRONOMER 


the French Magistrate; Legislaior, Courmet and Author of the Inimitable “Physiologie du Coat" Visited the United States in 1820 and Was 
 Horrified at American Cooking. 





Liam O'Flaherty Deals Harshly With the Emerald Isle 


SPRING SOWING. By Liam 0’Fla-| 


herty. 287 pp. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


R. LIAM O’FLAHERTY is 

not the least among a 

group of very up-and-doing 

young Irish writers whose 

main concern is a reinter- 
pretation of Ireland in terms which 
the world at large, unacquainted 
with Ireland’s peculiar problems, 
can understand. The process seems 
to be attended with a good deal of 
fracas and acrimony, and one does 
not meed to be a prophet nor the 
son of a prophet to see why. En- 
demic misgovernment cannot exist 
in a country for generations without 
inducing a certain habit in its think- 
ing, and, naturaliy, the literature in 
which its thinking is made manifest. 
Even in an individual, the effect of 


an abiding grievance generally ap- 


pears in a sort of atrophy of the 
faculty of self-criticism. A thousand 
times more truly is this the case 
when the grievafice is one inherited 
and shared by an entire nation and 
when the need for self-justification 
is a national concern. Then it is 
not difficult for any admission of 
failings and even vices which are 
the common lot of human nature to 
present themselves as a subtle form 
of treachery, all the more dangerous 
because the outside world cannot 
understand why fhe charge of 
poor patriotism should be brought 
against it. Much -of the scandal 
that has waited upon certain plays 
and novels by Irish writers in the 
last, ten or fifteen years is not at- 
tributable to any fault of temper 
within themselves. Compared with 
what the peoples of other European 
countries or of America have grown 
used to tolerating from their own 
sons, the criticism in which they 
have indulged strikes one as almost 
urbane. But in falling short of the 
passionate loyalty which a faith and 
political theory proscribed for two 
centuries and barely tolerated for 
one had grown used to demanding, 
it has been felt as an unwelcome 
innovation. Many years, one feels, 
must pass—possibly a generation 
that has grown up in a state of in- 
tellectual siege—must give place to 
a new and different one before the 
liberty accorded other writers as a 
matter of course ceases to cast sus- 
picion upon the motives and al- 
legiance of the Irish Catholic nov- 
elist. 

These remarks, it should be added, 
apply rather to previous ,work by 
the author of ‘‘The Informer’’ than 
to the present volume of thirty- 
three short studies and stories from 
his hand. In “Spring Sowing’’ the 
frankness and realism for which the 
soldier-writer has sometimes been 
blamed by native critics persists 
rather as a method than as a delib- 
erate gesture. One might very well 
say that his emancipation from the 
earlier tradition is made clear far 
less by what he says than by what 
he fails to say. In line with the con- 
temporary plan’ for symbolism and 





for the egocentric his peasants, 
fishermen, tramps, monks and gun- 
men are amorphous. creatures, 
bound and conditioned by the cir- 
cumstances of their economic or 
mechanistic lives, thrust into trag- 
edy or futility by motives that are 
the common heritage of mankind, 
upon the Dakota prairie no more and 
no less than upon the bogs of Ar- 
ran, upon the waterfront of Singa- 
pore and upon the quay of Cobh. 
Like so many traveled and writing 
Irishmen today, he seems to doubt 
the significance of nationality as a 
prime factor. Like nearly all the 
contemporary writers of the North, 
with whom the newer Irish tra- 
dition is so much akin, travel only 
seems to have confirmed his convic- 
tion that human nature remains a 
constant, and that the loneliest ham- 
let in the most backward country 
is a quite sufficient microcosm of 
humanity. for all purposes of literary 
artistry. 


Of the thirty-three sketches con- 
tained in Mr. O'Fiaherty’s book, the 
one which gives the collection its 
title is a sombre study of a young 
peasant and his six months’ bride 
beginning their farmer’s year on a 
dull, bleak February morning, both 
man and woman vaguely overcome 
with the finality of the destiny they 
have chosen and half-ashamed of 
feeling mutual affection in face of 
the elemental forces with which 
they will henceforth have to wage 
an unending struggle. A shy caress 
on the woman’s part brings a re- 
proach from her mate and Mary, as 
she resumes her sowing, becomes 
“suddenly afraid of that pitiless, 
cruel earth, the peasant’s slave 
master, that would keep her chained 
to hard work and poverty all her life 
until she would sink into its bosom."’ 


In ‘‘Benedicamus Domino’’ the un- 
grateful reverse of community life, 
with its occasional pettinesses, back- 
biting, spiritual envy and suspicion 
is given us through the bilious eyes 
of a young art-student novice who 
has mistaken his vocation and is 
panting’ for escape. “Blood Lust” 
and ‘‘The Struggie’’ are two stories 
of primitive hatred to death, maze 
all the more terrible because their 
background is an element that is it- 
sel? at war with human life. ‘“The 
Doctor’s Visit’’ is a devastating pic- 
ture of the harsh mercy that over- 
takes a pauper who welcomes sick- 
ness because it earns him a right to 
shelter and food. A poverty, indeed, 
so desperate in its completeness and 
hopelessness that it is a little hard 
for Americans to seize all its implica- 
tions, invests all Mr. O’Flaherty’s 
stories of the people, like a sour 
smell in a condemned tenement. In 
‘Wolf Lenigan’s Death.”’ a story of 
crime. betrayal and murder in the 
Dublin slums, we are, no doubt, 
watching the germ of the idea that 
blossomed into ‘“The Informer.’’ 

It will already be apparent that 
Mr.°_ O’Flaherty’s besetting vice, 
which he shares with his great 
countryman, Dean Swift, is misan- 





thropy. Like the terrible satirist 
who wrote ‘‘Gulliver,’’ he ts both 
fascinated and repelled by the suf- 
ficiency unto themselves of coarse 
and unillumined minds, and from the 
distance of his own disillusionment 
regards the narrow circle of their in- 
terests with a surmise that is com- 
pounded of aversion and something 
very like a reluctant respect. For 
this reason, perhaps, by far the 
least unpleasant of his studies are 
those which concern’ themselves 
with the anima! creation—the fugi- 
tive life of fur, fin’ and feather. 
Such stories as ‘‘The Rockfish,”’ 
“His First Flight," ‘‘The Wild 
Sow.’’ ‘‘The Kill’ and **The Cow’s 
Death’’ show a faculty for entering 
into the blind, unreasoning life, the 
instincts, appetities and terrors that 
lurk behind snout and beak and 
muzzle that almost opens up a new 
province of literature. It is true 
that in all these sketches man, the 
hunter and despoiler, is made the 
villain of the piece, and that their 
dispersion here and there at intervals 
amid tales of men scarcely less sav- 
age and primitive, has the effect of 
‘an ironic imtention. But what his 
countryman, Mr. A. E. Russell, has 
justly termed ‘“‘the amazing energy, 
the sanity and passion,"” with which 
each tenebrous pattern is achieved 
are quite sufficient to earn Liam 
O’ Flaherty a foremost place among 
the clever younger writers who are 
creating the new Irish literature of 
imagination and satire. 





OPPENHEIM AGAIN 


PRODIGALS OF —— CARLO. 
By E. Phillips 0. Bos- 
ton: Little, p at é& Co. 


OULD that E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim were as original as he 
is prolific! His books have 

now reached a gigantic total some- 
where in excess of ninety, but it 
cannot be said that each volume is 
an advance upon the last, or that 
the author's latest works take us 
into domains wherein .the earlier 
could not penetrate. Instead, Mr. 
Oppenheim seems to have hit upon 
the old device of spreading the same 
paints over innumerable canvases; 
the resemblances of each of his 
books to the last are greater than 
the differences, and in each case the 
author seems to be an adept at cre- 
ating the same sort of made-to-order 
situations, the same standardized 
characters, the same artificial and 
slightly tawdry and unreal atmos- 
phere. 

These thoughts are aroused in par- 
ticular by Mr. Oppenheim’s latest 
novel, which is so typical of the au- 
thor that it is likely to add nothing 
to his staturé or reputation. From 
beginning to end it is thoroughly con- 
ventionalized pseudo-realism—or, in 
other words, that sort of realism 
which draws upon a few of the ex- 
ternals of observed reality in order 
to fabricate a romance of the species 
that must necessarily end to the tune 
of clinking gold and jingling mar- 
riage bells. As the title implies, the 





greater part of the action takes place 
at Monte Carlo—but Monte Carlo is 
not the starting place, for the story 
opens when Sir Hargrave Wendever, 
baronet, receives a severe fall while 
out hunting and is told by his phy- 
sician that he has not a year to live. 
What to do with his remaining few 
months is now the absorbing prob- 
lem of his life—and he resolves to 
combine a career of pleasure - at 
Monte Carlo with an attempt to 
bring joy into the drab lives of needy 
folk. As the particular object of his 
hbenefactions he selects a _ pretty 
young icurist, vouchsafing her 
and her brother a-free trip to Monte 
Carlo absolutely without obligation 
on their part—and the sequel de- 
velops throughout many pages and 
vhapters very much according to the 
way of novels in general, leading to- 
ward that happy consummation 
which the reader may divine three- 
quarters of the book in advance, bur 
which the reviewer must be very 
cautious not to reveal. 





A GOOD THRILLER 
THE MAN WHO KNEW. By Pat- 
rick Leyton. 312 pp. Boston: 
Small, Maynard 4 Co.-. $2. 


R. LEYTON ignores the ten- 

dency toward subtlety and re- 

sfinement that has of late been 
creeping into the mystery story field. 
He sets out to produce a thriller and 
he does so with extraordinary suc- 
cess. The story never lags. This is 
decidedly not a book to pick up when 
you hope to get to bed at a reason- 
able hour; it defies disturbance. Had 
Nero been reading ‘““The Man Who 
Knew’ instead of performing his 
famous musical act, he might never 
have found out that Rome was on 
fire. 

The plot welds together practically 
all of the known elements of mys- 
tery and detective story writing. 
Among the incidental details are rob- 
bery, kidnapping; murder and tor- 
ture; a notorious band of thieves is 
at the bottom of the story; then there 
are, of course, the county police, de- 
tectives, amateur detectives and two- 
gun men from the wild West bent on 

The plot is so extensive 
that the author can constantly let 
the reader in on the baffling com- 
plexities that keep arising, yet, by 
the time that he does this, so much 
more has happened that what a few 
moments before seemed a detail of 
the utmost consequence is almost 
forgotten in a new excitement. This 
fact, perhaps more than any other, 
contributes to the intensity of the 
story. The author does not rely for 
suspense upon the uncovering of a 

detail; the entire story is a 
series of d6énouements, each new rev- 
elation adding to rather than de- 
tracting-from the general suspense. 

The action starts at once with the 
theft of a $100,000 necklace. Eleven 
people, all of them well known and 
of supposedly impeccable morals, are 
sitting around the dinner table at the 
usual fashionable English country 
house. One of the ladies is wearing 





the necklace, which is composed of 
enormous diamonds, and after a 
round of general admiration, she 
passes it about the table so that the 
guests may inspect it at close quar- 
ters. Suddenly the lights go out; 
when, a moment later, they come on 
again, the necklace has disappeared. 
The situation rapidly becomes em- 
barrassing for all present. When a 
thorough search fails to reveal the 
missing gems, the county police are 
called in. 

It seems scarcely necessary to say 
that each guest has scid or done 
something to make him or her sus- 
pected. The most general suspicion, 
however, falls upon Dennis Chartley, 
the young and impecunious secretary 
of Robert Ainsley, the master of the 
house. Almost at once Chartley adds 
to the’ precariousness of his position 
by trying to dash from the dining 
room as the detectives are searching 
the other guests. 

No definite clues are found the 
first evening, and the police decide 
to let the matter rest until the fol- 
lowing day. As the guests are about 
to retire, Danesby, the butler, in- 
forms them that he knows the iden- 
tity of the thief, and says that, to 
avoid scandal, if the guilty person - 
will come into his room after he has 
gone to bed and will place the neck- 
lace in his hand, there will be no 
further trouble and no one will ever 
know about it. - 

Although he is guarded by a detec- 
tive, Chartley nf&nages to climb out 
of his window daring the night. He 
goes into the dining room and into 
Danesby’s room, but is unable to re- 
turn to bed without being discovered. 
The next morning it is found that 
the butler was murdered in his bed. 
All of this happens in the first sev- 
enty-five pages of the book. From 
then on the excitement increases 
constantly . 

Any reader who enjoys a “red- 
blooded"* thriller and who requires 
nothing of a book but sustained ex- 
citement, will get his money’s worth 
out of ‘“‘The Man Who Knew."’ It is 
among the best of its kind. 


SIN AND PUNISHMENT 


THE UNENOWN: GODDESS. By 
Ruth Cross. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $2. 


innocent young girl and the 
evilly disposed man of the world 
trapped together in a lonely 
shanty or in a cyclone cellar upon 
the sudden approach of a storm— 
this does not constitute precisely a 
new beginning for a novel, yet it is 
one whose popularity seems never to 
wane, however hackneyed it may 
The latest to employ this 
old device is Ruth Cross, whose 
story, ‘““The Unknown Goddess,” is 
concerned mainly with showing how 
the young heroine's life is altered and 
shaped by an assault committed upon 
her to the usual accompaniment of 
a roaring tempest and a secluded, 
dark retreat wherein the villain 
takes advantage of her youth. 
The scoundrel in this case is al! the 
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viler because he is a loud-voiced evan- 
Belist who goes about the country 
preaching righteousness, and the vic’ 
tim is all the more to be pitied be- 
cause she is an adolescent girl who. 
knows nothing of the facts. of life. 
But, contrary to the general law 
governing melodrama, the innocent is 
punished for the offense while the 
guilty goes scot free; and Noel, the 
unfortunate girl, is hounded through 
life as the target of malicious gossip, 
while Jarnigan, the erring preacher, 
suffers no penalty whatever for his 
offense. It cannot be said, however, 
that the scandal‘ends Noel’s career, 
for the author accompanies -her 
through hundreds of adventurous 


pages, wherein she first goes wan- | 


dering from school to board- 
ing school, later receives some scat- 
tered training as a nurse, then un- 


sort of ‘‘faith healer,’’ and in the 
end finds long-elusive love almost 
within her grasp, and faces a prob- 
lem which tests to the utmost her 
courage and her .capacity for self- 
sacrifice. 


Although blended of a hundred 
often-used and conventional ele- 
ments, the novel is not without 
power to interest and not without a 
certain mild skill in character por- 
traiture, a skill which is particularly 
in evidence in the delineation of the 
central character. Moreover, while 

* the author has recourse to not a few 
of the old overworked situations, she 
has the merit of avoiding the stereo- 
typed grooves in her final passages 
and retains an obvious opportunity to 

~ sugar-coat the ending. But on the 
whole the book is more readable 
than distinguished, and nearer to the 
standardized than to the original. It 
is an average specimen of the novelis 
being turned out by the present-day 
fiction mills. 








tion at the end of ‘The Terrible 
People” is at least valid in terms of 
and. develops logically 
from earlier happenings. That is 
about the best that any writer of 
detective stories can do. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that 
one of the central mysteries in ‘“The 
Terrible People’’—how Monkford 
was murdered—is.explained by the 
same device used for the 
mystery of Henry Leverage’s well- 
known ‘‘Whispering Wires.’ But 
aside from this case of precedent, 
“The Terrible People” is original 
and in many places exciting. Though 
far from perfect, it is much better 
than the average detective yarn. 





IN NEW MEXICO — 
MILESTONES. A Novel of New 
——— Woe Yon We 

PP ‘ew ; 
A. Donohue 4 $2. 

AYNOR D. McGEE’S novel, 
Me Mas, wr 

interesting theme: the great 
conflict which is being silently waged 
between the different breeds and 
bloods in the social, economic . and 
Political fields of New Mexico. 
The State contains a new and ag- 
gressive Anglo-Saxon population that 
is rearing its institutions on the ruins 
of the oldest European civilization in 
the United States, yet all the while 
meeting with a stubborn, passive re- 
sistance from the original owners of 
the soil. 
The Spanish rovers of the six- 
teenth century found in this part of 
the country races of dusky people, 
with antecedents dating far back 
into antiquity, who, refusing to be 
dislodged from their ancient abodes, 
yielded only to the amalgamation of 
blood. And today the so-called 
“Mexican” of New Mexico, a man of 
mongrel blood, noiselessly and with- 
out outward sign, fights for posses- 
sion of the land and his ancient cul- 
ture as tenaciously as did the war- 


‘| riors_of Montezuma on the battle- 


MURDER AFTER MURDER 
THE TERRIBLE PEOPLE. By Ed- 
gar Wallace. 325 pp.. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. 
N his own field Edgar Wallace 
has built up a reputation from a 
higher level of work than many 
people to whom he is simply a name 
may imagine. His detective stories, 
though they do not rank quite with 
the best of our day, manage to show 
consistent merit. They are the out- 
put of an intelligent, ingenious 
workman who has also the knack, 
so frequently missing in writers of 
his kind, of good story telling. -His 
latest book, ‘“The Terrible People,”’ 
is true to the Wallace tradition. 

It is always difficult to know how 
much of a detective story should be 
told and how much omitted; and in 
*the case of The Terrible People’’ 
the difficulty is made greater by an 
extremely complicated and dynamic 
plot. Mr. Wallace has almost an 
excess of material in this novel, and 
he uses for his initial situation what 
might nearly have provided a story 
in itself. ‘‘Betcher’’ Long, a young 
detective who is the son of a,mul- 
timillionaire, gets on the trail of 
the sensational Clay Shelton, who 
with - consummate cleverness has 
forged money out of banks for 
years without being caught. The 
secret of Shelton’s success seems to 
lie in his being a lone hand. Long 
finally captures him, Shelton com- 
mits murder in trying to escape, 
and is condemned to hang. Just be- 
fore the trap is sprung he threatens 
his captor Long that-he’ll come after 
him from the grave, that the “Ter- 
rible People” will be at his throat. 

Soon enough the Terrible People 
begin their work—“Betcher” narrowly 
escapes death on leaving the prison 
that very morning. That is simply 
the beginning. Long finds a whole 
network of crime, mischief and 
mystery around him. There is the 
maiden lady, Miss Revelstoke; there 
are the hotelkeeper, Cravel, and his 
sister,’ Alice; there is pale, thin 
Jackson Crayley; there is Frederick 
Henry, Miss Reveistoke’s young 
lawyer. Gradually ‘‘Betcher’’ sees 
these people are not isolated indi- 
viduals, but a distinct group. And 
of course there is Miss Revelstoke’s 

pretty secretary, whose friendship 
“Betcher’’ comes to value and 
whose life is frequently in danger. 

Murder follows murder, scene 
changes to scene, as the story un- 
folds ply on ply. Mr. Wallace has 
a fertile and generous enough brain 

to reveal, littie by little, the trend 
and truth of his mystery, reserving 
for the end the key to his facts 
rather than a whole mass of the 
facts themselves, and for that rea- 
son his story is continuously ab- 
sorbing and seems less absurd than 
‘it might were ali its explanations 
fired off in-the last dozén pages. 
The final all-encompassing explana- 


ments of their.sacred temples before 
the profaning hand of the conquer- 
ing Cortez. 

With such picturesque material at 
hand, Mrs. McGee had the chance to 
write a really . worth-while book. 
Unfort tely the subject was too 
big for her. . An immaturity of style 
plus.a bad habit of piling agony 
upon agony in the effort to wring 
every drop out of a dramatic situa- 
tion, results in an amateurishness 
of execution despite the author's sin- 
cere seriousness of purpose. 

The arch-villain of the story ts 
guilty of too many nefarious deeds. 
The French have a saying that “in 
the dark all cats are black.” But, 
compared to the blackness of Manuel 
Salazar’s soul, cimmerian midnight 











is but the rosy glimmer of a Sum- 
mer dawn. 

Four protagonists are used to prove 
that Mexican and Anglo-Saxon can 
never understand each other’s psy- 
chology. Howard Langdon, “the 
noble young hero,” and Annie Lax- 
ton, “the pure and beautiful hero- 
ine,” have every grace and virtue; 
while Manuel and Manuelita Salazar, 
half-breed twin brother and sister, 
are saddled with all the vices of their 
mixed ancestry. 

The first chapter reveals the love 
that exists between Howard and 
Annie and the fiery passion for How- 
ard that consumes Manuelita; like- 
wise Manuel's infatuation for the 
“flowerlike Annie.” Manuelita makes 
no secret of her feeling for young 
Langdon, She waylays him on the 
motor highway, jumps on the fender 
of his car, her arms about 
his neck and kisses him. Poor How- 
ard! Her lips “drew a train of fire 
across his. Gone was every thought 
in the world except the exotic sweet- 
ness of that kiss. He felt all the 
primitive urge of his warm nature.” 
But, fortunately for him, his love for 
Annie saves him from a compromis- 
ing entanglement—and Manuelita’s 
rose-red spell is broken. 

Jn a story of the “Milestones” type 
virtue is necessarily rewarded while 
vice brings about its own. downfall. 
But Howard and Annie are dragged 
through all sorts of melodramatic 
horrors before the final curtain falls 
on the triumphant Anglo-Saxon lov- 
ers with the utter rout of the execra- 
ble and perfidious Mexicans. 


PEACE AND HONOR 
WITH OR WITHOUT. By Fannie 

Heaslip Lea. 18 pp. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.7. 


HE key to the title of Miss Lea’s 
new novel is to be found on the 
second page of this story, when 

the heroine and her husband are in 
the midst of a. connubial altercation 
and the author says that *‘Sally hated 
hostilities. She hated a scene, -al- 
though, if driven to it, she staged a 
good one. She was usually willing 
to trade struggie-with-honor for 
peace-without-it.” The story begins 
with the ‘announcement, *“The Dev- 
lins were having a row,”’ and. the 
added explanation that this was noth- 
ing unusual. This particular row, 
however, was of unusual importance 
for both of them. For to Sally’s dis- 
taste was added a developing convic- 
tion that if they must undergo such 
frequent disturbances their marriage 
was a failure, they did not any longer 
love each other, it-was impossible to 
look forward to a continuous future 
of this sort of thing, that she wanted 
to be free again. And then, on the 





moment, came a sudden turn of af- 
fairs that made freedom possible, if 
she wanted to take it. At once she 
packed her bag, left their home, 
sought a job. What follows makes a 
clever little social comedy, whose hu- 
mor skirts closgly upon pathos and 
even comes in sight of tragedy now 
and then. It is a slight little tale, 
whose interest lies largely in the tell- 
ing, although it has moments of real 
drama and is not without sufficient 
cormplications of plot-and enough un- 
certainty and suspense to hold thé 
attention. It is skillfully contrived 
and the conversations, upon which 
the author has put most of the bur- 
den of carrying on the story, are 
cleverly and amusingly done. 


A SUMMER IDYL 


THE ge ao MOON. By 
Weston. 307 pp. New 
York: Dodd, Mead. & Co. §$2. 


EADERS of George Weston’s 
new volume, “The Wondering 
Moon,” may puzzle their heads 

for a while over just what connec- 
tion his title bears to his tale. Then 
after enjoying his happily conceived 
and happily executed biithe romance 
of youth, they may find some clue. 
Just what is that wise old sphere, the 
moon, “wondering”? Like as not 
those lunar ruminations embody such 
queries as these: Is the public tired 
and. sick of “sex” fiction? Can a 
hero or a heroine depicted from a 
healthy normal angle, without a 
wink at the word “psychopathic,” 
hope to gain popular favor? Will 
there be a chance for a piece of fic- 
tion that avoids even a passing ref- 
erence to. complexes, and refuses to 
call by name such a long-established, 
respectable New England product as 
an inhibition? 

Readers may well wonder with the 
moon. For Mr, Weston’s tale is as 
free from guile as an Elsie book. 
He concerns himself with literary = 
gredients as whol dash 
pathic as Mrs. Grundy _. would 
deem suitable for juvenile reading 
on a rainy Sabbah.. He takes for 
his heroine a girl brought up on the 
Western plains, self-reliant yet not 
mannish, capable yet wholly charm- 
ing, but one who turns away em- 

eyes. from L’Aprés-midi 
@un Faun. He brings her East to 
her old family home in Connecticut, 
and confronts her with a mystery 
and a task. The mystery forms into 
a cloud of uncertainty that envelops 
the manner of her father’s death 
and the loss of his fortune. The task 
consists of trying to clear that 
father’s good name compromised by 
the disappearance of funds entrusted 
to his care. 

In bald outline this would appear 








THE HAPPY ISLANDS. 
and Sketches of the Georgian 
Bay. By Marlow A. Shaw. Illue- 
a by — — 

pp., Toronto: cClelland 
Stewart, Limited. $2. . 


ECENTLY there has been 
some inquiry as to whether 
or no Canada has men of 


our 
— This is a pity when one 
considers what a friendly oasis and 
source of pleasure Canada has been 
for those Americans who left the 
blue. It would seem that they object 
to being noted fér the brilliant hero 
of the mounted police force and the 
heroine, Marie, who speaks in broken 
English. At any rate, this criticism 
can’t be made against ‘“The Happy 
Islands.’’ Marlow A. Shaw has writ- 
ten a book in which there 
isn’t a horse—nor a Ford— 
let alone a member of the 
mounted police. In fact, 
“The Happy Islands” is a 
book of -vignettes, stories, 
legends and anecdotes of life 
about and around the shores 


book Mr. Shaw has turned 
to first-hand~ material; he 
has expressed what, to him. 
is the spirit of this lake re- 
gion. Mr. Shaw is a nature 
lover. - Yet this book isn’t 
just a lyrical rhapsody. It 
tsn’t sentimentalized. Na- 
ture here is set forth as red 
of claw as well as adven- 
turous and idylitic. Mr. 
Shaw is more apt to senti- 
mentalize upon human emo- 
tion, where he is less deft. 





mechanical. reactions that 
takes place when man finds 
the freedom of out of doors. 





A canoe is to him the craft 





nearest to satisfying perfection. The 
Georgian Bays of Huron “lay hold on 
those who know them with a rare and 
powerful loveliness.’" It is his hope 
that the - stories and incidents 
of his voyagings among these’ ten 
thousand islands, great and small, 
that go to make up Georgian Bay, 
“may convey a better understanding | com 
of the spirit of this alluring region 
and a fuller recognition of the beau- 
ties of ite waters, -its rocks and 
woods, its skies and its nourishing 
streams, and. that through them 
may be caught a stronger sense of 
fellowship with. all those who inhabit 
or frequent that great outdoor play- 
ground.” 

Mr. Shaw doesn’t overwork the 
pathetic fallacy. Apparently, though, 
he believes that in returning to na- 


A Canada Without Mounted Police 


ture “at a single bound man is as 
his ancient forbears were and knows 
“their mind.” This, of course, has 
been realized by Barrie in the classic 
modern incident of “The Admirable 
Crichton.” Mr. Shaw in his own ac- 
counts shows some evidence of this 
concept with variation. There is evi- 
dence, too, of it in several of his 

. There is also some 
— epee As elk yer. 
of being he-men and act up to the 
part. Im the stories of Jake, the 


half-breed, faintly reminiscent of} 


Paul Bunyon, it is presented in 
whole cloth. Jake turned away from 
the world and went native in the 
Georgian Bays. Of Jake, he re- 
marks that he couldn’t “help think- 
ing the serious way he looked at ani- 
mals and birds was a little ridicu- 





lous; but the depths of the man’s at- 
tachment to his surround- 
s ings, which I found out 








A Draving Foon. “The Happy Idends:” 


more by intuition than by 
speech * * * was almost 
uncanny.” The story of 


life upon his wildnerness 


oughly sound in his han- 
dling of incident. 

“The Islands” is a 
book of care-free medita- 
tion, incidental adventure 
and sparkling sunshine, It 
gives a pretty fair picture 
of the pleasures and discom- 
forts of nature in the Sum- 
mer season. For the city 
dweller it is sure to produce 
the nostalgia of some dis- 
tant days. His casual style 
makes pleasant reading. 


Jake’s fight against the in- |. 
roads of so-called civilized |: 








to force upon Mr. 
heroine the attributes of the sleuth, 
and to lift his story from classifica-— 
tion as a Summer idyl to a tale of | 
intrigue and of sinister happenings. "> 
But such is not the case. The bald? 
outline fails to include the cavée- = 
dwelling episodes which comprise 
two-thirds at least of the book’s con 
tent. Bad fortune, which had good ~ 
fortune stepping quickly in its foot 






































































































two attractive sisters and a young, 
brother into a period of forced camp- ~~ 
ing in the Connecticut woods. Into ~ 
this Swiss Family Robinson existence —~ 
enter a number of young men, suf- © 
ficient to make this earthly para-~ 
dise complete, and even one or two | 


ba? 





Weston's 
earlier novel, “Queen of the World,” 
or more particularly his “Beauty = 
Prize,” will remember his facility in ~ 
writing straightforward and enter- ~ 
taining narrative. In his present 
book he quite deftly blends his mys- -} 
tery complications with his romantic, "| 
while definitely placing his emphasis 
on the romance. He writes for the 7 
most part in brief episodic chapters, 
and at a tempo not too breathless — 
to be followed on the hottest day of ~ 
midsummer. To enumerate one by — 
one the complications, some of them - 
not without an el di 

which beset the path of this fair de-- 
fender of reputations and restorer of 
fortunes, would be rather ~ 
profitiess. They make up Mr. Wes- 
ton’s story. Let him present and 
untangle them in his own way. 
Certainly readers will find that ~ 
way pleasantly interesting, but never 
for a moment exciting. They will. 
find it at variance from the great 
mass of present-day fiction which 
chooses to deal with young people of 
the generation here depicted. Prob- 
ably the jazz stories have reached 
their raucous limit. Only a distant — 
echo of jazz and all that it connotes | 
creeps into Mr. Weston’s Summer: 
symphony. Certainly “The Wonder- — 
ing Moon” shines as poles apart from” 
that school of fiction which efists to 4 
chronicle the rise and fall of flapper — 
and of “sheik.” * 


A SPIRITUAL SPYGLASS Bt) 
THE LOST PEARL. By Francie — 
Grierson. 319 pp. New York: Bd- 
ward J. Clode, Inc. 3 
“MURDER” that proves to be a ⸗ 

case of suspended animation, in ~ 

conjunction with the theft from — 
the British Museum of a silver ring __ 
of small intrinsic value, starts | 
Francis Grierson’s merry tale of a — 
man and a girl and their chase half _ 
way round the world in a search for 
the “pearl of great price.” Mr. 
Grierson does not waste his time, or | 
the reader’s, on a crime, or the de- 
tection of criminals. He is engaged— | 
upon the more fascinating project of — 
tracking down motives in what ap- 





J 


Protessor Wells, the eminent sci- | 
entist, toxicologist and amateur) 
criminologist, his friend, In-- © 


and has been pronounced -dead: *| 
There are no signs of violence, When _| 
Wells restores the attendant to life | 
they learn that he was drugged by 
an amiable, white-bearded gentle- 


The 
nated ‘the ring, with other items from =~ 
his mternational travels, to the Mu- 


lady of the ane Republic... 


It appears that she has undertaken — 


velops that she has inspired the thef 
cf the ring, it is clear that she nov 
aspires to possess the pearl. Th ~~ 
cifficulty is that Philip never —— 
of the priceless and coveted jewel. ⸗ 
further obstacle is that he can set_ 
nothing or no one but Maya. 














( Continued on Page 19 ) 
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Broadway Ballads of the 
_ Synthetic Cowboy © 


On. Occasion Mr. Hersey’s He-M. en Say “Thuh,” “Wuz,” 


“Cum” and Hawss” 


_3INGING RAWHIDE. By Harold 


With drawings by Jerry 
Delano. 189 pp. New York: The 
George H. Doran Company. 


R. HERSEY, the troubadour 
M under consideration here, is 

ithe editor and proprietor of 

several nes - devoted 
to the exceedingly strong but well- 
bridied sic of the deni of the 
sagebrush, otherwise God’s country. 
He has been astute enough to cap- 
italize the current taste for Western 
stuff, real or synthetic, which, by 
the way, shows no signs of losing 
its popularity. 
- Many men undoubtedly would have 
been content, on finding themselves 
at the head of a large fiction factory, 
merely to count their money. Not 
so Mr. Hersey. Whether he was 
suffering from an ‘attack of the 
divine afflatus, or whether he was 
powerfully affected by reading his 
is a matter for 
Speculation. The fact remains that 
he has burst into song; indeed, the 
present volume contains twenty-one 
ballads, lyrics, chants and what not. 
Very well, the question arises: Is 
Harold Hersey an authentic singer 
of the Great West? Doran & Co., 
on the jacket of the sprightly vol- 
ume, assures us that he ts, with the 
following words: 


A good ringing ballad reaches 
the hearts of men and. women 
alike. -Harold Hersey is an‘ Ameri- 
can Robert W. Service. He writes 
of breezy cowboys and Western 
ranges, of gunplay and heart 
play. His rhymes are strong, his 
rough humor irresistible. 

These ballads of ranch, lone trail 
and barroom will he chanted over 
campfires and fireplace logx for 
many years to come. 


Hersey. 





This ix a large order. It ix to be 


. feared that some of the readers of his 


present volume will find his “rough 
humor” easy to resist. Moreover. it 
is doubtful whether any of his “lays 
of the passing frontier” will cause 
the few remaining American cowboys 
to forget their good old songs, hal- 
lowed by tradition, for any new-fan- 
gled rhymes written in the office of 
a Western magazine on lower Broad- 
way, New York. Anyhow, reliable 
scouts from the land of-he men re- 
port that the cowboys are not singing 
as much as they once did. They are 
Jistening in on the radio. It is pos- 
sible, of course,-that the long-suffer- 
ing steers of New Mexico will no 
longer have to listen to “Bury Me 
Not on the Lone Prairee” and will 
hear instead Mr. Hersey’s “The Bal- 
lad of a Buckaroo,” but it doesn't 
‘seem likely. 

Mr. Hersey helongs to the school 
of Western singers and fictioneers 
who write “thuh,” “tuh,” “wuz,” 
“niz,” “iz,” “sed,” ‘‘cum” and “hawss.” 
~That fact alone is enough to scare 
away thousands of paying readers. 
The man who tries to write Western 
dialect, to reproduce the exact qual- 
ity of the strange sounds which come 
from the throats of the rough men of 








the open is up inst a dif- 
ficult task. It is true, of course, that 
the ordinary cowboy speaks a lan- 
guage which is vastly different from 
the chaste diction and the precise in- 
tonation employed by residents of 
less picturesque parts of the country. 
But how can one reproduce this dif- 
ference in print? Certainly not by 
writing “sed” for “said” and “cum” 
for “come.” What is the point to 
such stuff? The humorous dialect 
which depends solely upon the freak 
misspelling of a word went_out of 
fashion a good many years ago; the 
method belongs to the period of Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby. Another diffi- 
culty—the man who would write in 
that manner runs the danger of be- 
ing inconsistent. To quote one of 
Mr: Hersey's stanzas: 


Two poker friends wuz playin’ 
In thuh Prairie Dog saloon, 
A battered pianner buckin’, swayin', 
Under a homespun tune, 
nd out in thuh street a dog wuz 
bayin’ 
Mournful at the moon. 


If it is the real. Western thing to 
write “thuh Prairie Dog saloon.” 
then why not also write “thuh 
moon?” Surely the singing bucka- 
roo does not say “thuh” in one line 
and “the” in the very next breath. 
The same question arises in one of 





Mr. Heraey's best efforts, “Honesty | 


Bein’ Thuh Best Policy.”- in which 
he says: 


The Buckhorn Bar would sizzle 

In the Yuma Desert heat, 
While shouts and singin’ mingled 
~- Along thuh duaty street. 


If it is “thuh” dusty street,” then 
why isn’t it “Thih Buckhorn Bar” 
and “thuh Yuma Desert?” But per- 
haps there is some subtle reason for 


je 
j 4 
i 


such differences which is not appar- , 
ent-except to one whose ear is closely | 
attuned to the great Western soul. 
Mr.- Hersey also uses. “‘cyards” for 
“cards,” which may. be all right. Cer- 
tainly in some parts of the West 
there is a “y” in the word, but not 
often. This pronunciation probably 
came from the Carolinas, where the 
Tarheels are notorious for saying 
“cyards” and “gyarden.” : Be that as 
it may, Mr. Hersey has an engaging 
spirit in his rhymes. He tells of the 
man who was playing solitaire: 
Sudden his face grows dark, 

He calig to some old pards: 
“I’ve caught meself a-cheatin 

“Playin’ these yere cyards.” 


And in thuh splutterin’ light | 
From thuh lamp upon thuh shelf | 
He draws his forty-four ; 
And calmly kills hisaelf. 








| 
| E 

| old jokes and embalmed them in verse l 
| which may or may not‘ be sung! 
j around campfires for generations. He | 
| writes lyrically of love, gunplay, po- 


ker playing, tenderfeet, cattle rus- 
tling, hard riding and straight shoot- 





the alleged West. He also warbles 
of John Westie, Hardin. the EF) Paso 
gunman; of. Custer, Jesse James and 
“Billy thuh Kid.” For rhyming pur- 
poses, apparently, he has the Kid 
bite the dust “under thuh Texas 




























Mr. Hersey has taken several such , ing and ali the other phenomena of: stars,” when as «a matter of fact fhe 


| Kid was killed in New Mexico. 

| > For any-omue who can read “thub” 
jand “yuh” without wincing Mr. Her- 
| sey’s collection of “lays of the pass- 
ing frontier” may prove highly di- 
verting. Jerry Delano has illustrated 
each poem with a lively exaggeration. 





Some Notes on How to Be Happy If Married 


HAPPINESS IN MARRIAGE. By 
Margaret Sanger. New York: 
Brentano’s. a 

SEX EDUCATION. By Philip Zen- 
ner, A. M., M. D., Bmeritus Pro- 
fessor of Neurology in the Medical 
Department of the University of 
Cincinnati. New York: D. Ap- 

pleton 4 Co. $1.50. 

RS. SANGER’S title betrays a 

dangerous optimism. By the 

dogmas of the churches. which 
inmost respectable people at least for- 
mally accept,. marriage has nothing 
to do with happiness. It -is, to be 
sure, better to marry than burn; but 
the institution is ordained for divine 
purposes. and the avoidance of mis- 
vehavior unmentionable in an uncon- 
secrated publication; so far from 


tending toward happiness, it is en- 
durable only with the addition of sac- 
ramegtal grace. Yet Mrs, Sanger 
boldly dedicates her book “to the new 
generation who seek happiness in 
marriage hased on truth.” 


“Len Croll’s a Poker Player Who Delt ‘Em cn Thuh Squar.” 


Well, there is such a new genera- 
tion;. probably there always has been, 
Geapite the rumores senum severio- 
rum. Happiness may be unobtain- 
able in marriage, ‘but most people 
are unwilling to believe that till they 
have tried, and sometimes more 
than once. Even faithful sons and 
daugthers of the Church often go to 
the altar in the hope of happiness. 
rather than for the mere avoidance 
of mortal sin. Possibly the romantic 
optimists are wrong about marriage, 
and the Church, with two thousand 
years of experience, is right. Still 
people will try it, hoping for the 
best; and Mrs, Sanger is trying to 
help them out. 

This, of course, is the terribie Mar- 
garet Sanger whom thousands of the 
pious have been taught to regard as 
the female Antichrist. Because she 
is chiefly known as the apostle of 
birth control, many readers will turn 
first of all to the two chapters in 
which that topic is treated as one of 
the factors Mm marital happiness. 
They will probably he disappointed; 
for she writes as a scientiat, not a 
propagandist. The laws forbid gen- 
eral publication of positive informa- 
tion about this subject, but (perhaps 
by an oversight) have not prohibited 
the telling of what it is not. So 
Mrs. Sanger frankly admits that the 
science is_as yet in its beginnings; 
that so much depends on individual 
| differences that medical examination 
‘and advice should be solicited in 
_every case, and “the safest and most 
‘hygienic methods known today can- 
not be used ‘by the: unmarried girl.” 

; Certainly this does not seem likely 

ito subvert public morals. If one 
i regards ft in the dim light of reason 

}it sounds eminently moderate and 

| sensible. though no doubt it appears 
-otherwise in the dazzling radiance of | 
i revealed truth. 

Now as to the body of the book. 
| What is this dreadful Margaret San- 
ger trying to do? The bulk of the 
| book is devoted to advice as to the 
working out of adequate sex adjust- 
ment as the nucleus of happy mar- 








riage. She regards sex as neither a | 
erime nor an affliction, but as some- | 
\thing which properly managed may | 


contribute immensely to human hap- 
Piness. Other elements are given 
due place, even to such unromantic 
items as dishwashing and the budg- 
et. But the love-life she treats as 
the principal factor. ‘They may of- 
fend those whom Mr, Hearst once 
called “reverent religionists.” But 
their opposition might be somewhat 


mollified by the reflection that if 


the love-life is adequately developed 


—something which requires time, | 


patience, tact and unselfishness—it 
may further at least the secondary 





ubject of marriage as set down by 
the Church. Certainly the ideal mar- 
riage set forth in this book would 
dim to_pal the gi of irreg- 
alar connections. 

Aside from that, Mrs, Sanger is 
engaged in no more iniquitous enter- 
prise than the effort to help people 
be happy; to persuade them to use 
torbearance and understanding in the 
home; to induce husbands and wives 
to be faithful to each other because 
they want to be, rather than be- 
cause they are afraid of the flames 
of hell. It does not seem such a 
very terrible purpose—viewed, of 
course, by the dim light of reason. 

Unfortunately, one fears that the 
people who most need the book are 
unlikely to see it; those who are apt 
te read it are also apt to be already 
canvinced.| Also one suspects that 





Mrs. Sanger in some ways will seem 
a little old-fashioned to this new 
generation she addresses, and not 
merely in her hope of happiness in 
marriage, as to the impossibility of 
which‘reverent religionists and irre- 
ligious libertines are in agreement... 
She frankly prefers the old-style 
courtship. with its stumbling-blocks 
ané delays, the suitor learning as he 
_tortuously follows a coy Mmamorata 
who flees only to. be pursued, and 
evades only to yield with the greater 
abandon when she has at last been 
cornered at the altar. 

Perhaps Mrs. Sanger’s distaste for 
the slap-dash I-want-you and you- 
want-me-so-here-we-go methods of 
today is basically esthetic. but she 
puts up a plausible argument. The 
business of courtship is to give the 
parties some slight acquaintance with 
each other before it is too late; which 
takes time. As to the technique of 
avoidance and pursuit, biology slg- 
gests that it is natural; and surely 
those who attack birth control as un- 
natural will be fair enough to give 
Mrs. Sanger credit for standing up 
for nature in this case as against 
the modern tradition of downright- 
ness and candor. As for her eptim- 
ism, which seems amazing,. one must 
remember that her correspondence 
has given her the inner history of 
thousands of marriages: if she is 
bopeful, she certainly hus some 
ground for her opinion. . 

Dr. Zenner’s book, a collection of 
talks to school children. and college 
boys, apparently delivered. sixteen 
years ago and published with little 
reworking, is a specimen of an older 
type of sex education: Doubtless it 
did some good in its day, but it can 
hardly have much efficacy now. The 
whole. emphasis is negative; fear 
plays a large part, continence comes 
near appearing as an end in itself, 
and sex in general seems to be re- 
garded as a dire misfortune which 
all should strive to escape, except 
when painful duty compels its lawful 
exercise. Possibly this is so, or at 
least may well seem so to an Emer- 
itus Professor of Neurology; but it t= 
going to be hard to make young peo- 





ple believe it. , : 
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Cooking as a Tradition, an Art and a Necessity 


Three Books Which Deal With What Goes 


TRIED er TRUE RECIPES. Com- 
piled Bligabeth Burford 
— 38 337 ‘pp. Second and 
enlarged edition. Troy, Ala.: 
Scholarship Committes, Alabama 
Division United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, Mrs. Bashinsky, 
Chairman. 


FRENCH PASTRY BOOK. —— 
by Alice Hotchkiss Crippen. 
ed. 103 P New York: 
Brentano’s. $1.75. 
IF YOU MUST COOK. By Jennette 
Lee. 174 pp. New York: Dodd, 
Mead 4 Co. $1.50. 


COMBAT of cookeries, a new 

battie of the books, one 

seems to sense on first glanc- 

ing at this array’ of cook 

books. For their viewpoints 
of the mystic art of cooking are so 
different, their methods of dealing 
with it so diverse that at first 
glimpse it. seems impossible -that 
warfare should not ensue between 
this staid compilation of recipes, this 
scorn and contempt of all cook 
books, this attempt to recapture the 
airy grace and evanescent charm of 
the Freneh chef's crowning gesture 
of triumph. _ But nothing of the sori 
happens. r they are all bent upon 
the same errand, however different 
may be their angles of approach. 
They are alt desirous of benefiting 
and delighting humanity and they 
are each and all content to let any 
cook find in their pages whatever 
best suits her needs. And how 
odorous of good things those pages 
are, every one of them! How fra- 
grant with appealing savors whose 
lures the most determined hermit, 
or faster, or invalid could not re-’ 
sist! One longs to take table board 
for a year and a day with Jennette 
Lee, to drop in upon Mrs. Crippen 
in time for dessert every day in the 
week, to visit at meal-times every 
one of the thousand and one hospi- 
table Southern homes from whence 
gracious ladies have sent the recipes 
that crowd Mrs. Bashinsky's pages. 
One thinks with satisfaction not 
only of the pleasures of the palate 
one would enjoy but also of the pal- 
ate educated to delicious savors and 
trained in the perception ofa mul- 
titude of delicate tastes and flavors, 
that he would then possess. But, it} 
one can enjoy such massed delights | 
only in the imagination, one can at | 
least take advantage of the massed | 
wisdom in the art of, cooking here’ 
presented and endeavor to follow, |! 
however humbly. in the footsteps of} 
“those who have acquired it. 

The first edition of Mrs. Bashin-. } 
sky’s “Tried and True Recipes” was | 
published in 1922 and within twe 
years was completely sold out. The 
demand for it continuing, she has 
prepared this new edition. enlarged 
with many new recipes. Recently 
there has been some editorial discus- 
sion in newspapers both North and 
South on the subject of the famed, 
old-fashioned Southern cookery, with 
questions by Northern papers as to 
whether or not it can still be found, 
and assurance by those of the South 
that it can, that there is still plenty 
of it, modified a little, perhaps, but 
also improved by modern knowledge 
concerning the science of cooking. 
Here in this book is to be found 
ample proof that they are right. 
For here are over 1,500 recipes, 
practically all of them from South- 
ern homes, wherein they have been 
tested and found good, where they 





the tragico-humorous, in the dedica- 
tion of Mrs. Crippen’s “French Pastry 


to the heart of every mother of 
daughters—“To my daughter, who 
loves these things but will not make 
them.” 
soled. If her daughter has not the 
creative désire and gift 
for the making of such exquisite 
dainties there are plenty of other 
people’s daughters, though they may 
not all be young, who will gladly 
profit by the information she affords 
for the 
branch of art. Perhaps they will be 
the more encouraged by the sentence 


Book,” a touch which will go straight 


Let Mrs. Crippen be con- 
demanded 


pursuit of this charming 





“Garcon, un Poulet au Cresson?” 


quoted from Anatole France which 
prefaces the book: “The fine arts are 
five in number: Painting, Music, 
Poetry, Sculpture and Architecture, 
whereof the principal branch is Con- 
fectionery.” - Mrs. Crippen explains 
in a little introduction how, although 
the French chef is exceedingly averse 
to giving any one information about 
his art, she nevertheless was able, 
because of the unusual conditions in 
Paris during the war, to obtain from 
some of the best French cooks, with 
whom she was brought into close con- 
tact by the work she was doing, the 
recipes she here offers to the Amer- 
ican public. There is a short chap- 





Tout Ce Qu’on Voudra. 


“M'sieu, il Nous Reste Plus de Poulet * * * Mais si Vous Voulez, Jives 
Vous Servir Une Plus Forte Portion de Cresson!” 
From “Daumier, the Man and the Artist,’’ 


by Michael Sadleir. 


(Minton, Baich 4 Co., New York.) 


Into the Inner Man 


ter on the utensils necessary for 
making pastry and then she is ready 
for the recipes, which number over 
a hundred. One finds among them 
directions for making all manner of 
delicate and delicious dainties—mar- 
ron stars, chocolate petits, naughties 
—which are most innocent of little 
white cakes—Savarin cakes, gateau 
St. Honoré, said to be, according to 
Mrs. Crippen, thé “last word” in 
French pastry, although she assures 
her readers that “it is not difficult to 
make after one is proficient,” gateau 
noisette, almond rolls, gaufrettes, 
imitation fruits, banana jalousie, al- 
mond pasties, petits fours. 








"have been, many of them, ‘in use by 
several generations, tradition in fam- 
ilies and here published for the first 
time. Each one is signed by the 
woman sending it for use in the 
book and among these names one 
finds many belonging to old South- 
ern families or well known for their 
connection with patriotic and literary 
organizations, 

Glancing over the pages one sees 
such delectable offerings as crab a 
la creole, Mammy’s broiled chicken, 
chicken & la creole, chicken terrapin, 
Sweet potato soufflé, spoon break, 
corn bread, beaten biscuits by many 
methods, for which there are seven 
different recipes, waffles made in 
thirteen different ways, delicious red 
devil, Dixie pudding, heavenly hash, 
a concoction of pineaples, marsh- 
maliows, walnuts and whipped cream 
that sounds as if it-fully deserved its 
name, peach surprises, many kinds 
of ginger bread, one of them by a 
hundred-year-old recipe; coon cake, 
and huadreds of others, ranging all 
the way from soups te candies. 

There is wu touch of pathos, or of 





Technique of Modern 


MODERN BUSINESS. By Leon C. 
Marshall and Mildred J. Wiese. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. i 

ANY books have been written 

on man’s material progress and 

many more will be written as 
we proceed to uncover new sources 
of power and wealth. At first in- 
tended as a record of triumphant 
results, books treating of the emer- 
gence of man from a mere hand-to- 
mouth existence have come to the 
level of text manuals so that the 
youngest and least cultured among 


us may be edified and spurred to of 


emulation. In the present ‘instance 


the study of business in many as-| today is 


pects has been treated by Professor 
Leon C. Marshall of the University 
of Chicago and Mildred J. Wiese, a 
university high school teacher, both 
practical, skilled and well versed in 





the business methods of the present 
epoch and of many epochs which 
have gone 

‘The authors take students over a 
long and interesting historical course 
dealing with man’s conquest of na- 
ture’s powers, the industrial changes 
during the last few generations and 
the complete t + competi- 
tive problems forever on the tapis. 
Then come: practical details of a 
variety of tasks presented to busi- 
ness administrators covering the 
printing and textile factories and gas 
houses and department stores, giving 
comprehensive views of the results 
transference to the machine of 
many kinds of industry. Ali labor 


is specialized—the 
“tremendously specialized”—with the 
result that “the specialized equip- 
ment and the specialized .workers 
must be knitted together into an 
effective producing machine.” Young 





Business 


men should devote considerable time 
to the chapter héaded “Background 
of Modern History,” which may be 
regarded as a preliminary study for 
commercial and industfial life, and 
if they can satisfactorily answer the 
questions put to them at the end of 
this chapter, they will have traveled 
some distance toward the goal des- 

tined for them by their talented 


Financial. administration has a 
chapter to itself in which students 
are shown the meaning of standard 
money, trade credits, social re- 
sources, exchange, &c. The neces- 
sity of adding to the permanent capi- 
tal of a business and how the opera- 
tion is successfully accomplished is 
an interesting section, and the same 
may be said of the story of the de- 
velopment of the Carnegie enter- 
prises, out of which arose the United 


Mrs. Lee has produced in “If You 
Must Cook” a cook book that fairly 
drips with scorn of all cook books 
and measured recipes. The cooking 
she believes in is the inspirational 
kind that does not flower out of a 
recipe but sprouts from intelligence, 
keen observation, study of results, 
unflagging interest in the job and, 
last and best and greatest aid tothe. 
cook, imagination. Starting out 
with those qualities, combined with 
dense ignorance of and extreme dis- 
taste for everything connected with 
cooking, she achieved the position of 
a cook with whom, solely on the 
evidence of the book she has writ- 
ten, one would jump at the chance 
of being invited to a dinner she had 
cooked. And she did not begin until 
she had turned the half-century 
mark. She had been professor of 
English at Smith College and she 
had written several novels marked 
by deticacy of imagination and a cer- 
tain elfin fancy. But she had known 
and wanted to know nothing at all 
about cooking. Then it became nec- 
essary for her to learn, because, aa 
with so many Américan housewives, 
she could not find any one who could 
cook satisfactorily for her family. 
“I faced the problem,” she says, “of 
either a hotel or a restaurant, or a 
home-made cook—made out of Me.” 
Many and many another American 
woman facing that same problem has 
chosen the other solution. But Mrs. 
Lee, past 50 and wholly ignorant of 
how it was done, proceeded to make 
herself over into a first-class cook. 
And she insists that.of ali her dif- 
ficulties the cook book was one of 
the worst until she discarded it and 
put her trust in that age-old method 
by which mankind has made all its 
progress, the method of trial and 
error. In the course of her training 
she discovered several secrets, the 
first one being: 


. That cooking does not come un- 
der the head of manual labor, nor 
is it a science that can: be studied 
in a cooking class or learned out 
of a cook book. It is an art, and 
as an art it must be studied in the 
spirit of all art, the spirit that 
perceives it is a difficult thing 
to do, but a thing that by the 
grace of God, and allowing for in- 
spiration, can be put through by 
any women with a moderate 
amount of brains. Preparing a 
dinner, when one grasps this es- 
sential truth, ‘becomes like a 
game—it is as full of imterest as 
painting a picture or writing a 
poem or even com an- or- 
chestral symphony. 


Mrs, Lee bases much of her ob- 
jection to the ordinary recipe, which 
was for her a stumbling. block until 
She discarded it, on the principle 
upon which she insists many times, 
that what goes into the kettle is not 
nearly so important as how it is put 
in—by which she means, apparently, 
that it is necessary for all the in- 
gredients of a good dish to be got 
together with that knowledge that 
experience turns into instinct coupled 
with imagination and pleasure in the 
creation of a thing that is worth 
while. She reduces what she has 
learned to essential principles and 
sets these forth in successive chap- 
ters, wherein she considers the cook- 
ing of meats, the making of soups, 
the cooking of vegetables, the mak- 
ing of salads and of desserts. Other 
chapters deal with the secret of the 
casserole, the use of fruit in the 
menu, the planning of meals and 
other matters, while in one chapter 
she provides menus for thirty lunch- 
eons -and dinners. The American 
housewife, whose wastefulness is 
proverbial, will be astonished by 
Mrs. Lee’s insistence upon economi- 
cal methods and the dozens of ways 
she mentions in which economy can 
be practiced. 

“If You Must Cook” ts a thorough- 
ly practical book that goes into the 
essential principles of cooking, but 
is mot concerned at all with the 
recipes, ingredients and measure- 
ments of the usual cook book. It is 
written with such charm and zest 
and pungency and with such flavor 
of personality and literary skill that 
it becomes a sort of sublimated cook 
book, which one reads for the pleas- 
ure of it quite as much as for the 
wisdom it contains. The literal- 
minded mzv think it sometimes fan-° 

in its viewpoint, even perverse 
in its whimsies, but underneath all 
that they’ can discover, if they look 
for it, the substantial wisdom xuine? 
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— Puts Some Hard, Dry Facts on Record 


His Account of 1912 Diplomacy, Is as Dull as. the Multiplication Table 


. THE MEMOIRS OF —— 
FOINOAREM. Translated 
adapted by Sir George tthe, 
with a preface by the Duke of 
EK. G. London 


Zis. net. 
By J: 8ST. LOE STRACHEY 
IS is a very disappointing 
book. The reader’s first im- 
pression of its four. hundred 
closely printed pages is one of 
aridity and weariness. 
indeed, if it is the business of a 
reviewer to give a frank and sincere 
_ opinion of the book entrusted to him, 
as it surély must be, I can only say, 
in spite of my natural desire to treat 
the work of a distinguished foreign 
statesman with all due courtesy, that 
the first volume of M. Poincaré's 
Memoirs is one of the least readable 
books of autobiography, ancient or 
- modern, that it has been my destiny 
to peruse. There is no nature and 
“very little true art. A clear and in- 
tensely active brain the book does 
show, but especially in the first half 
Pagal ngg~ 


7 


there is no humor, no vital 
spark of humanity, either 


the sandy deserts of inter- 
national diplomacy and 
French internal politics. An 
even and dreary wind of 
sublimated. self- satisfac- 
tion blows through the 
pages, but it is not the 
cheerful and artlesg ego- 
tism of-a Pepys or a Mon- 
taigne. Instead, it is a 
kind of statistical exposi- 
tion of .the autobiographer’s 
virtues and ability, which 
neither greatly amuses nor 
annoys, but wholly de- 
presses. 

M. Poincaré’s two main 
obsessions are France and 
himself—both very excellent 
things, no doubt—but in 
neither case does he write 
with that passion which is 
@ necessary element in the 
art of writing. The atti- 

' tude of mind, the judgment 
and the presentment are 
rigidly official.. We have -- 
all seen what Renan so hap- 
pily called “administrative 
architecture.” Here we 
have a capital example of 
administrative literature. 
“Paulty, faultless, icily reg- 
ular, splendidly null” rings 
through our ears like the 
burden of a ballad as we 
read. the book—for, remem- 
ber, there is nothing weak 
or untidy or ill-made about 
.the book. It is the very 
apotheosis of correctitude 
in style and thought. Again, 
the translation is an ex- 
ceedingly good piece of work and 
reads ag fluently and easily as if it 
had been composed in English. The 
defect of the book is not accidental, 
but chronic. 

Though we are introduced to all 
the chief figures of European politics 
active in the year 1912—the period 
covered in this initial volume—there 
is no memorable and individual por- 
trait of any of the actors on the 
great stage. We seem to see them 
through an endless series of gauze 
veils. ‘Even a man so full of verve 

, tartness_and vitality 
as Lord Bertie becomes an almost 
phantom figure when observed for 
us by M. Poincaré’s eyes. A similar 
criticism must be made in regard to 
most of the other statesmen de- 
scribed. Even when he sincerely 
likes a man—I ought, perhaps, to 
have said approves, for like is much 
too near enthusiasm to be character- 
istic—he is very restricted and gives 
us only a kind of cast-iron likeness. 

The book is naturally full of Sir 
- Edward Grey and yet we- carry no 

- picture of the man such as Mr. Page 
and Colonel House give us in much 
fewer words. We see only in a glass 
darkly. Though M. Poincaré, one 
may be sure, wants to be very spe- 
cially nice in his characterization of 
the great British Foreign Secretary, 
he’ finds it absolutely impossible to 
unbend to his task or to lay aside 
his protective economy of emotion. 
And so Grey, most sincere, most lov. 
able and most loyal of men, looks 
almost like a wax image in some col- 
lection of diplomatic mannequins 
preserved -at the Quai d’Orsay for 
the instruction of. diplomats. - 


well retort to his critic that he did 
not set forth to present the world 


| With a -literary nosegay and that 


therefore my objections and com- 
plaints lack point. His object was 
to explain to the world the diplo- 
matic conditions under which were 
shaped the policies, aspirations and 
national impulses which ended in the 
‘great war. I agree, and fully admit, 
that we get a very perspicuous nar- 
rative of the events as seen from 
the French side. Still it is a narra-- 
tive always tinged with the belief 
that what was good for France must, 
be good for the world; and that, 





But, after all, M. Poincaré might 


ment to observe a benevolent neu- 


tion- of neutrality shall not 





Though I must maintain my asser- 


‘| tions as to the dryness of the first 


part of the book, I must admit that 
toward the end it greatly improves 
and that in the last two hundred 
and fifty pages there are several 
signs of “liveliness.” Take, for ex- 
ample, the picture of M. Briand. 
The. passage is to be found at the 
beginning of chapter 15. 


Aristide Briand often came from 


Tuileries, 
always open to him. He was al- 
ready, what he thirteen years 
later described himself to the 
Chamber, “A man of conversa- 
bean = apron gh sift of 
ire uncanny 
his consummate tact, 


penetration, : 
his‘ quasi-feline charm,which some- 











M, Poincaré at Bar-le-Duc, Where He Laid the First Kilometer Stone on the Famous “Sacred Way,” the Road to Verdun. 


attacks upon Lord Haldane for be- 
ing “pro-German.” The story which 
he tells of the unfortunate but es- 
sentially well-meaning negotiations 
in Berlin proves, if any proof were 
required, that Lord Haldane never 
dreamed of sacrificing any French 
interests to his supposed love of the 
Germans. After quoting a long pas- 
sage from Mr. Asquith’s speech in 
the House of Commons, M. Foincaré 
writes as follows: 


While the two Governments 
plodded on with their conversa- 
tions, Germany stuck to her pet 
design. She sought to obtain a 
promise of British neutrality 
whenever she should declare war 
against any nation, and the nation 
in her mind was France; the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, on the other hand, 
clung to its liberty of action, 
and negotiations were eventually 
broken off. Sir Edward Grey lost 
not a moment in letting Cambon 
know this, and 1 begged our Am- 
bassador to thank the British Gov- 
ernment for their entire loyalty. 
On the 27th of March Sir Francis 
Bertie came to see me and began: 
“Will you allow me-to forget for 
a@ moment that I am an Ambas- 
sador?” “I will forget it myself, 
if you like,” I said, He then pro- 
ceeded r 


oth fully satisfied with 
assurances as to the deciara- 
} nal of neutrality which Germany 


has asked for, I am just a little 
-surprised that you take Big 


easily. If no declaration has been 
— it —— follow necessarily 
that it has been altogether —— 
aside. What Germany asked of 
us was not a simple promise of 
neutrality, but a definite engage- 





terview and begged him to re- 
examine the whole question with 


have put our trust in Eng! 
I reminded him; “although the 
two Governments are by no 
written convention, we have al- 
lowed our General Staff to be in 
close touch with the British Gen- 
eral Staff and thus to impart to 
them our military plans. We do 
not ask—we never. have asked— 
the British Government to deprive 
itself of its full liberty of action in 
order to please us, but we do ask 
that it should not thus deprive it- 
self to our detriment by a promise 
of neutrality which would only 
stimulate Germany to fresh pro- 
vocatory tactics.” 

That is a fair statement and one 
has only to add that Mr. Haldane, 
as he then was, had not the slightest 
intention of giving Germany the ad- 
vantage of being able to teil the 


ised never to go-to war with Ger- 
many. What is more, Mr. Haldane, 
as Secretary of State for War, backed 


by making specific arrangements as 
to what military. action we should 
take, provided we were convinced 


many or in any Macchiavellian way 
provoked Germany to attack her. 
We, in effect, made it clear that we 
should always be free to come to the 
assistance of France if we deemed 


security of Europe required such 
help, or that without it Germany 
would obtain a position from which 
to enslave the. other States of 
Europe. 





world that we had in advance prom-. 


up his and the Government's refusal 


that France had not attacked Ger- 


that the interests of peace and the- 


my election as President; he knew 

e ins and outs of the Louis = 
cident and in February, 1913, 
President of the Council, thought 
it right to recommend to ‘President 
Falliéres that a change should be 
made in the Embassy. 


The reference to the Siamese cat 
is cruel, but it is certainly luciferous 
and probably justifiable. But even 
if this portrait of a trusted colleague 
has an element of bitterness, it is 
nothing compared to the things 
which are said about Isvolsky, the 
| Russian diplomat and statesmatr: 
The Russian is acidty, if indirectly, 
accused of serious misrepresentation, 
though such an accusation is, no 
doubt, partly covered by the indica- 


straight, which he did by new 
inaccuracies, telegraphing to St. 
Petersburg, November 5-18, 1912, 
that “to avoid all misunderstand- 
ing” the had read out to me his 
telegram No. 369, of which I had: 
“entirely approved the text.” I 
had merely asked that the condi- 
ditions. should be “clearly defined” 
under which France would make 
war. It was “well understood” that 
France would take the field in 
the event of the casus foed 4 
i. e., in the case of Germany arm- 
ing ‘with hustrin against Russia. 
Of course I had not approved the 
the text of a telegram which con- 
tradicted my own letter. 


y to 
up Austria, 
to Isvolsky 


we should loyally do our duty. 
never.thereby. said that it sufficed 
for Germany 


many or by Austria supported by 
Germa 


ny, France will 
use all her available 
forces to attack Ger- 


many.” 1 had neither 
the right nor the inclina- 
tion to say anything élse. 
Although. Isvolsky had 
promised to correct his 
misunderstanding, al- 
though, as I telegraphed 

to Louis, he had assured 

me that he would send 

my letter to St. Peters- 

burg, I deemed it wise to 

warn our Ambassador 

that the formula read to 

me by Isvolsky was much 
‘too vague and did not . 
give my views. ' 
merely said that France 
would respect her Treaty 
of Alliance. He should 
make this clear at St. 
Petersburg. 


But this was not. all. - In 
the paragraph sent after 
my quotation M. Poincaré 
continues as follows: 


But there is a third 
telegram from: Isvolsky. 
"The man had his pen in 
_the inkpot day and night, 
and the marvel is that 
the Germans could not 
- get three lines on which 

_- -to hang a row of. French 
- Ministers out of what he 
wrote! On the 20th of 
November Isvoisky telis 
Sazonoff of a meeting. of 
the German, Austrian 
and Italian Ambassadors 
about the Serb and Al- 
banian questions. “Poin- 
caré said to Tittoni that 
if a general war ensued 
Russia could count on 
France in arms”; he 
penned this phrase just 
after he had rectified 
his mix-up. : 
But Isvolsky is not the only Rus- 
sian. to feel the sting of M. Poin- 
caré’s whip. Benckendorff is also 
“told off” -by his French critic. In 
the course of a passage dealing with 
the Emperor William's Tableaux 
d'Histoire M. Poincaré comments as 
follows: 


So according to the Imperial 
historian, England had promised 
help. as soon as France should 
take the field; and he construes 
this into a flagrant proof of a 
secret fighting arrangemént be- 
tween England and France. Thus 
on the strength of an imperfectly 
understood letter Benckendorff, 
himself of Baltic origin and. no 
pecial friend of France, is said 





tions that Isvolsky never stopped to 
think. The following passage illus- 
trates my comment, though to make 
it absolutely clear to the general 
reader too long a dissertation on the 
existing situation would be required. 


Commentators like William II, 
who represent the French Govern- 
ment as being dragged at Ruasia's 
heels, have strangely erred. How 
Isvolsky could find in the letter 
what was not there is a secret he 
carried to the grave. But he seems 
to have had a stab of self-re- 

proach. He came to see me on 
the 18th of November, and after 
humming and hawing, he read out 
the passage in which he had said 
that France would go to war 3 
Russia did so. I ——— that 
had said nothing-of the kind, that 
he-had nothing to add to my let- 
ter and that if he did not correct 


to 
had put into my 
mouth. He promised. to put -things 





to be able to twist Sir Edward— 
and .Cambon—round . his finger. 
Happily there came to London, in 
Prince. Lichnowsky, a German 
Ambassador who was loyalty -it- 
self, who compensated for a couple: 
of Russians, and than whom no 
one gave better information as to 
Sir. Edward Grey's fine efforts to 
preserve peace. 


Though I leave M. Poincaré's book 
with the sense of the man who has 
been scorched by a combination of 
a cold east wind and a hot sun, it 
is quite possible that the succeeding 
volumes will be more interesting 
than the first, and that M. Poincaré 
may be able to build up for himself 
& more level and more satisfying 
portrait than that outlined in the 
first ‘volume. 
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“Those in 


On the Sea” 


The Whaler as Spiritual Heir of 
The Great Navigators 


PURSUING THE —— A Quar- 
ter-Century of 
Aretie. - 
Pp. Boston and New York: The 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $4. 

THE ROMANCE OF NAVIGATION: 
By W. B. Whall. 292 pp. New 
York: Robert M. McBride 4 
Co. $6. 


By R. L. DUFFUS 


N the first day of September, 
1905, two captains met, under 
the lee of ‘a drifting mass of 
ice, in the Arctic Ocean, near 
Herschel Island. One of them 

-wgs Roald Amundsen, who had come 
thus far from Davis Straits in his 
search for a Northwest Passage. He 
commanded the tiny sloop Gijoa. 
The other was Captain John A. Cook 
of New Bedford, commanding the 
whaler Bowhead. Both, . though 
unwillingly, were about to pass their 
third - consecutive Winter in the 
Arctic. Cook was hunting for whales, 
Amundsen for glory. One can’t help 
wondering whether Cook. wasn’t en- 
titled to a little glory, too. The 
whalers had to endure about as many 
hardships and take about as many 
risks as the explorers. 

Whaling in Captain Cook’s day, 
even under steam, -was no sport for 
babes. One went to sea in vessels 
of “about 500 tons register, bark- 
rigged, with-steam engine and boiler 
to propel them at the rate of about 
eight knots an hour.” After that, 
as long as one survived and remained 
in the business, one’s life was never 
without interest. On Captain Cook’s 
first trip, in 1879 nothing happened 
except a hurricane, which laid the 
schooner over on her side, crippled 
her and all but sunk her. In 1886, 
off the coast of Australia, a wounded 
sperm whale smashed a boat into 
two pieces and died with its teeth in 
the piece to which Cook was holding. 
In 1887 only an opportune offshore 
wind saved the Captain—then a first 
officer—from being captured and 
eaten, with all his companions, by 
the cannibals of Santa Cruz, in the 
South Pacific. -In May, 1889, he 
was wrecked in the Ohio, off 
Numivak Island, and came very near 
perishing from hunger and exposure. 
In 1890 he narrowly escaped losing 
the John d Winthrop with all 
hands when two discontented mem- 
bers of the crew set fire to her in 
the Yellow Sea. He put the fire out 
and went on whaling. A little later, 
in two encounters with right whales, 
he Jost two men,. and had a third 
crippled for life and three others 
“slightly injured.” But he got into 


Peril 


From “The 
Romance of 
Navigation.” 


San Francisco with 900 barrels of 
oil and 10,000 pounds of bone, and 
the voyage was considered “a very 
successful one.” 

Next he went to the Arctic in the 
steam whaling bark Jesse H. Free- 
man. On his second trip in her he 
came within an ace of being smashed 
in the ice, and made port with all 
pumps working. In 1893 he was 
in the Arctic again, rounding Point 
Barrow 


Next year he re- 
turned, this time with his wife, in- 
tending to winter in the Arctic ice 
and so be ready to take the whales 
when they came north in the Spring. 
This method was then much in favor 
with whalers and the Fall of 1894 
found nine steamers and six sailing 
vessels moored in a little cove off 
Hersche! Island. 

It was a gay enough life, one might 
think from Captain Cook’s log, with 
its dances, dinner parties, ho 
celebrations and practical jokes. But 
it was grim, too, with occasional 
deaths, polar temperatures, danger 
of scurvy and other bodily 
and mental, and the constant 
thought that the hardship and risk 
might all go for nothing—a: ship 
might take no whales, or it might 
be crushed tir the ice on the home- 
ward voyage. Captain Cook- was 
none too lucky; he spent two Win- 
ters in the Arctic, was away from 
home nearly three years and re- 
turned with a catch worth not over 





$100,000, which was. a pittance when 





divided among owners and crew. 
Next year the ship he had com- 
manded, the Navarch, was “nipped 
in the ice,” carried north of Point 
Barrow and abandoned, with the loss 
of fourteen of her men. Perhaps 
Captain Cook had better luck than 
he knew, for he had chosen to spend 
the year at home. 

His next venture was in the Bow- 
head, which he navigated from 
Norway through the Mediterranean 
and the Suez Canal into the Indian 
Ocean and finally into the Pacific. 
His troubles with his vessel’s foreign 
registry and his final- success — 
lobbying through Congress, sing! 
handed, a measure entitling recy * 
fly the American flag reveal a great 
deal of the Captain's doughty char- 
acter, but must be passed over. So, 
too, must his dealings with mutinous 
crews, though evcry one who wighes 
a captain’s-eye view of the lot of 


oliday }the man before the mast should read 


Captain. Cook’s narrative. it ap- 


‘pears that even whaling captains 


have their troubles and do not be- 
come tyrants without cause. Only 
the Captain's brisk action in putting 
several of his men in irons during 
his final voyage—which lasted for 
more than three years—prevented a 
successful revoit-inm the forecastie: 
Whether the men had a grievance 
is, perhaps, uncertain. The courts 
later decided not, though they also 
decided that Captain Cook had in- 
flicted $500 worth of damage on the 
ringleader by keeping him 





in irons | 


7 


So long that he had contracted rheu- 
matism. But the Arctic, in mid- 
Winter, was not the best place for 
an experiment in Utopian democracy. 
The voyage, like so many whaling 
voyages, had been poorly rewarded, 
and Mrs. Cook had broken in health 
and spirits under the strain of the 
long polar night. 

After this experience Captain Cook 
visited the Arctic no more, though 
he cruised for sperm whales in the 
Atlantic until 1916. This, in a sense, 
was child’s play compared. with 
Arctic whaling, yet on the second 
voyage after Cook gave up the com- 
mand of the Viola she sailed forth 
with Captain Joseph Lewis, Mrs. 
Lewis, their 5-year-old daughter 


and a crew of twenty-four men, and |}. 


was “never reported or heard from 
again.” 
All this is related in a mariner as 


clever 

Cook’s story into shape for him; he 
has whittled it out himself from 
his memories and his treasured log- 
books. The pictures of a man and 
a way of living come out with merci- 
less realism, without color, without 
shadows, without illusion. The Cap- 
tain who went whaling had to be a 
superb seaman, with more than a 
touch of arrogance and pride. Cap- 
tain Cook’s photograph might be that 
of any smali-city business man, but 
he must have had the blood of Vi- 
kings in his veins. He values him- 





Lord Charnwood Examines the Fourth Gospel 


ACCORDING TO 8ST. JOHN. By 
Lord Charnwood. Boston: Littie, 
Brown & Co. $3.50. 


Is study of the Johannine 
problem, which Lord Charn- 
wood modestly calls an essay, 


is as much a revelation of the many- | 


sided mind of the author as a fresh 
contribution to our knowledge of the 
prigin and place of the Fourth Gos- 
pel in the development of the Chris- 
tian Church. No one but an Ens- 
lish layman, at once a Bcholar. and 
‘a. student, we venture to think, 
would have either the urge or the 
learning to write a book on a sub- 
ject which has been. almost exclu- 
sively the property of Biblical ex- 
perts. 

Avowedly Lord Charnwdod writes 
with a critical purpose, but in a 
spirit of unremitting search. This 
purpose is to sift and then présent 
the evidence for the authenticity, 
the historicity and the authority of 
the Gospel according to St. John. 
His book is addressed primarily to 
the cultivated layman whose read- 
ing or religious problems have 
brought him face to face with the 
now universally recognized difficulty 
that the Jesus of the synoptic Gos- 
pels and the Christ of the Fourth 
Gospel\are two distinct persons—not 
physically, of course, but psycholog- 
ically. 

In the question of authorship he 
accepts the tradition which . con- 


nects this Gospel with St. John as 
well founded, but he does not 
maintain that John himself was the 
writer. Certain features of the Gos- 
pel, he thinks, tend to prove that 
it‘ was written by one of St. John’s 
pupils, under this apostile’s direction 
and with his concurrence. 

The author is a stout defender of 
the historical value of the Johannine 
Gospel. He examines the classic in- 


| stances of various discrepancies be- 


tween the synoptics and St. John 
and concludes that this Gospel, in 
spite of its obvious doctrinal preoc- 
cupations, must be considered of 
equal historical authority with the 
other three. In fact, his ultimate 
conclusion is that Christ’s whole be- 
ing and bearing are set forth in so 
true a historical lighi in this Gospel 
of the fourth evangelist that we 
cannot discern the true meaning of 
the. mind and mission of Christ 
without its aid. According te Lord 
Charnwood, the true historica! linea- 
ments of Jesus of Nazareth emerze 
in their fullness only when we have 
supplemented the brief accounts fur- 
nished by the three first evangelists 
with the more detailed and devel- 
oped character study given by St. 
John. The theological and mystical 
elements of the Fourth Gospel were 
not injected by intent into the story 
as narrated by the author of the 





Fourth Gospel, but these doctrinal 
implications are themselves the out- 





come of the fuller account of the 
person and ministry of Jesus. .Lord 
Charnwood does not hesitate to say 
that we are forced on the evidence 
of this Gospel to believe that Jesus 
stood in a different relation to God 
and men than any relation known 
to us as merely human. His study 
of the Fourth Gospel leads him to 
confess his unqualified faith in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. 

* Having arrived at this conclusion, 
though he is careful to avoid the 
theological term, “divinity of Christ,” 
he next proceeds to a brief study of 
the development of this belief m 
apostolic times. He begins with a 
concise ‘account of the Jewish back- 
grounds of Christianity, then passes 
to the Gentile environment of the 
first Christians, and concludes with 
a short sketch of the pagan influ- 
ences on-Christian doctrine. 

: The last chapter in the book is 
called an “Epilogue,” a chapter in 
which the writer sets down certain 
reflections of his own on life and 
religion in general, and Christ and 
Christianity in particular. 

This chapter, which is as candid 
and beautiful a confession of a mod- 
ern man’s heroic struggle to —*— 
himseif. to the mystery of the 
verse as we have seen in a 
* the 


is in the last analysis a matter of 
taste. The truth of things ts not the 
measure of .our credulity nor the 
motive force of our faith. The 
things we believe may be true, but 
the reason why we believe them to 
be true is largely psychological. The 
object of our faith in some mys- 
terious way corresponds to the needs 
of our spirit or appeais to our imag- 
ination. 

Lord Charnwood has here reventes 
a singularly spiritual nature which 
cannot identify the divine life with 
the-human. He cannot be satisfied 
with a philosophy which is funda- 
mentally worldly because he has 
been bred to a knowledge of the 
world. His piety is pure and his 
morality. disinterested because they 
are not short cuts to the promised 
land, but a. fruition, a realization 
of the spirit. * 

Valuable and informative as this 
book may prove to the cultivated 
layman, it contributes little, if any- 

, to the very difficult and 
much-discussed problem of the 
Fourth Gospel. Much jejune non- 
sense pontificates in the vestments 
of ‘the Higher Criticism, but when 
due allowance has been made for 
much wasted effort, modern criticism 
has established certain definite con- 
clusions in the matter of New Tes- 
tament_exegesis which Lord Charn- 
wood's book leaves untouched. 





EB. C. Ricwargps. 





self, quite frankly and justifiably; 
as a better man and a better sailor 
than most. He takes his ship 
through the Strait of Malacca by 
chart alone, and for the first time, 
and when the Captains in Singapore 
harbor express wonderment, breaks 
out on them almost eloquently: 


Navigation, sir, through the 
Strait of Malacca igs child’s play 
- compared with the calling where- 


in I am employed. There we find - 


no lighthouses, no buoys or bea- 
cons exist, to show one where dan- 
gerous shoals are ready to claim 
your vessel as their prey. Even 
the surveys are very imperfect 
and the mariner’s compass cannot 


ice to depend upon 


There, one suspects, speaks the 
voice of Drake, of Grenville, of that 
other Captain Cook who ‘died under 
the clubs of the savages in Hawaii, 
and of a hundred valiant captains. 
He was as brave as any of them, 
though he never killed or plundered 
his fellow-men, as most of them did. 
And he could be delicate and tender: 
when one of his crew accidentally 
received a charge of shot in the up- 
per arm Captain Cook “went aboard 
ship and studied surgery with what 
books there were at hand to give 
light and instruction on those mat- 
ters,” and then amputated the in- 
jured member just below the shoul- 
der. And the man got well! Or if 
@ common sailor broke his leg this 
tyrant removed him to his own cabin 
and took care of him himself. Cap- 
tains on whalers had to do such 
things, for they could not afford to 
carry surgeons. 

Such whaling as Cook and the 
other captains.did has practically 
ceased. Modern whalers, going into 
the Antarctic with improved weapons 
and methods, catch hundreds of 
whales in a season; as Captain 
Cook's book was published dispatches 
reported 20,000 taken in this way in 
a single year. and hard- 
ships are encountered, but the lone 
struggle against almost overwhelm- 
ing odds has ended. Its saga should 
be written. But to do Arctic whaling 
justice a combination of Melville and 
Conrad would be necessary; and per- 
— rate Rage esse re 

such honest, 


records as 
—— Cooxs log. 
perusal of this narrative is, 
res any rate, an excellent preparation 
for Captain W. B. 's 
of Navigation,” for it makes it easier 
to believe in heroism. Columbus, 


Vasco da Gama, Magellan and the 


other great discoverers would have 
been excellent whaling captains had 
they been born in New Bedford or 
Martha's Vineyard before the middle 
of the past century, and Captain Cook 
would have clapped on sail with the 
best of them and sailed till his top- 


¢( Continued on Page 14) 
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Hitching the Economic Wagon to the Star of Faith 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF 
CAPITALISM. By R. H. Taw- 
ney. 337 pp. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.50. 

By EVANS CLARK 


MAGINE a religion that would 
concern itself not only with the 
supreme Deity and the invisible 
world but aiso would lay down 
precise and detailed rules for the 

conduct of the everyday life of of- 
fice and home. Imagine a religion 
that prescribed, with holy sanction, 
the reasonable rate of return, if any, 
of a public service corporation; the 
amount of salary and income above 
which it would be sinful to receive; 
a fair rate of wages; the duty. of 
employers toward labor unions; the 
function of the middieman in trade. 

“Things have come to a _ pretty 
pass,” said a statesman of the nine- 
teenth century, “if religion is going 
to interfere with private life.”. If he 
had added “and the business world,” 
he would have cogently expreksed 
the prevailing view of religion in the 
Western world today. 

But only those who have embarked 
on the exciting adventure of tracing 
the history of human thought rea- 
lize that not so many hundred years 
ago religion did interfere with the 
whole range of private and business 
affairs: that this generally accepted 
division of life into “sacred” and 
“secular” is an extremely modern 
develoy.aent; that if religion played 
the réle today that it used to in hu- 
man life it would prescribe for pre- 
cisely these mundane matters. 

Draw a circle around the concerns 
of mankind. To the medieval Chris- 
tian the area of the Church's author- 
ity wax coincident with the circum- 
-ference of the circle. Today the sov- 
ereignity of religion, even in the 
minds of devout Christians, is con- 
fined to a rigidly prescribed and ex- 
ceedingly small core at the centre; 
what they would call! “the inner life.” 
Probably no greater revolution in the 
intimate thoughts and feelings of the 
human race has ever occurred than 
this dethronement—or is it the ab- 
dication—of religion. 

Mr. Tawney’s book is devoted to 
sthe history of that revolution.. It 
is a fascinating and distinguished 
Piece of work. Mr. Tawney has a 
dual personality. He is at once an 
eminent scholar-and a genuine lit- 
erary artist. (Unlike most dual per- 
vonalities, however, the two are not 
heldapart by some mysterious psy- 
chopathic influence: In Mr. Taw- 
ney they freely mingle: his scholar- 
ship is impregnated with the artist's 
“beauty of expression, while the 
beauty is held captive by the pas- 
sion of the mind for truth. And il- 
Juminating the whole relationship is 
an understanding that reaches deep 
into the hidden places of the human 
heart. 

it might be inferred from such 
praise that the book will make a 
wide appeal. Unfortunately such is 
not the case. For the average reader 
there will be many limitations. But 
the limitations, it must hastily be 
added, will not be those of the book 
as much as of the reader. Mr. Taw- 
ney assumes a knowledge of medie- 
val history which, in these headlong 


days, far too few. have mastered. 
Broadly Mr. Tawney’s thesis is 
this. Medieval thought rested on 


two assumptions which no one at 
_ the time even remotely questioned: 
“That économic interests are subor- 
dinate to the real business of life, 
which is salvation,” and that “eco- 
nomic conduct is one aspect of per- 
sonal conduct, upon which, as on 
other parts of it, the rules of mo- 
rality are hinding.”' In other words 
there was “no place in medieval 
theory for economic activity which 
is not related to a moral end.” And, 
of course, the Church, and the re- 
ligion it professed.- were the high ar- 
biters of what was a moral end. But 
today the scene has ‘completely 
changed. 

Religion hag been converted from 
the keystone which holds together 
the social edifice into one depart- 
ment within it; and the idea of a 
rule of right is replaced by eco- 
nomic expediency as the arbiter 
of policy and the criterion_of con- 
duct. From a spiritual being, who, 
in order to give service, must. give 
# reasonable attention to economic 
interest, man seems to have be- 
come an economic animal, who will 
te prudent, nevertheless, if he 
takes due precaution to assure his 
spiritual well-beihg—a dualism 
which regards the secular and the 
‘religious .aspects of life. not ax 
Successive stages within a larger 


R. H. Tawney Traces the Relations of Gapitalism to Christian Dogma 


unity, but as parallel and indepen- 
dent provinces, governed by differ- 
ent Jaws, judged by ‘erent 
standards, and. amenable to differ- 
ent authorities. 

Mr. Tawney explores deeply the 
wide but swift sweep of mental and 
material events that span the poles 
of these two divergent points of 
view. He describes, with a wealth of 
annotation, the medieval attitude: 
One which “starts from the position 
that there is a moral authority to 
which considérations of economic ex- 
Ppediency must be subordinated,” and 
which proceeds to do—what would 


now be considered the unpardonable 
sin—of prescribing just how the sub- 
ordination should take place. 

Prices, for example, -“‘must be 
such, and no more than such, as will 
enable each man to have ‘the neces- 
saries of life suitable to his station,” 
and interest could not be charged for 
loans. At every turn there were 
“limits, restrictions, warnings against 
allowing economic interests, to in- 
terfere with serious affairs. It is 
right for a man to seek such wealth 
as is necessary for a livelihood in 
his station. To seek more is not en- 
terprise, but avarice, and avarice is 
a dead)y sin.” 

But, it must be noted, even -in 


principles to contemporary practice 
had its limits. A charmed circle of 
affairs on a higher plane—separate 
from and above the concerns of or- 








those days the application of moral: 


dinary men—was exempt. 
Church could not afford to dispense 
with commercial wickedness in high 
places. It was too convenient. The 
distinction between pawrtibroking, 
which is disreputable, and high fi- 
nance, was as familiar in the Age of 
Faith as in the twentieth century.” 
Nor did the medieval religious 
thinker question for a moment the 
underlying morality. of the existing 
social order. Below the concerns of 
everyday living they did not probe— 
any more than they did in the re- 
gions above. “The Church was an 
immense -vested interest, implicated 
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to the hilt in the economic fabric, 
especially on the side of agriculture 
and land tenure. Itself the greatest 
of land owners, it could no more 
quarrel with the feudal structure 
than the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
the largest of mineral owners today, 
can lead a crusade against royalties.” 
The whole implication of medieval 
rreligion was, socially speaking, con- 
servative in the extreme. Each man, 
be it noted again, was not entitled 
to all the necessities of life, but only 
such as were “suitable to this sta- 
tion.” 

But in spite of the exemption of 
these upper and lower circles of ex- 
istence from the sovereignty of mor- 
als, the fact remains that in me- 
dieval times “the problem of the 
moralization of economic life,” on the 
small scale involved, “was faced and 





not abandoned.” 


“The | 





Then-came forces which, in a com- 
plicated series’ of interacting causes 
and effects—often not disentangled 
by Mr. Tawney as thoroughly as one 
might wish—wrought the abdication 
of religion.in economic life.. The’ six- 
teenth century, like the nineteenth 
Was an age of industrial revolution. 
Below the feudal system grew up a 
mercantile economy, sprouting in the 
cities and spreading far and wide, 
until feudalism was merely a broken 
shell that fell apart and let the new 
world through. 

With trade came first Luther and 
then Calvin.- Each-in his way con- 


The Proposed Broadway Temple, 173d-174th St. and Broadway, Washington Heights, New York City. 


tributed to the secularization of the 
common life. 

Lather viewed with alarm the 
shift in the economic scenery. 

Confronted with the complexi- 

ties of foreign trade and financial 
organization, or with subtleties of 
economic analysis, he is like a sav- 
age introduced to a dynamo or a 
steam engine. He is too frightened 
and angry even to feel curiosity. 
Attempts to explain the mechan- 
ism merely enrage him; he can 
only repeat that there is devil in 
it and that Christians will 
not meddle with the mystery ot 
iniquity. 

But Luther blasted away one of 
the chief props of religious domina- 
tion. The revolt against Rome at 
jeast struck off the shackles of 
Priestly authority from those who 
revolted and allowed the muscles of 








-individual independence greater play 


for exercise and growth. The ethics 
of Luther transgressed the domain 
of economics even more boldly than 
those of the medievalist; but at least 
they were Luther’s, and not imposed 
by the external authority of an 
autocratic spiritual hierarchy. 
Calvin led.a far greater advance 
in. the secular march. . Calvinism 
‘‘started from a frank recognition 
of the necessity of capital, credit 
and. banking, large scale trading and 
finance; and the other practical 
facts of business life’; it was an 
urban movement, thoroughly middle 
class. Calvin and his Puritan de- 
scendants did not go out to battle_ 
with this economic ogre, they em- 
braced it with open arms; thrift be- 
came a virtue, sobriety in business 
was exalted, hard work became a 
religious ideal. The Calvinists were 
“thinking. sober and patient men, 
and such as believe that labor and 
industry is their duty toward God.” 


Puritanism was the _  school- 
master of the English middle 
classes. It heightened their vir- 
tues, sanctified, without eradi- 
cating, their convenient vices, and 
gave them an-unexpungeable as- 
surance that, behind virtues and 
vices alike stood the majestic and 
inexorable laws of an omnipotent 
Providence, without whose fore- 
knowledge not a hammer could 
bat upon the forge, not a figure 
,could be added to the ledger. 

But the converse of Puritan 
ethics was none the less important, 
especially when the inventions of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
gave birth to the factory system and 
capitalism waxed lusty in the land: 
If thrift be worshiped as a virtue, 
poverty hecomes a sin. The supreme 
emphasis of the Puritan on indi- 
vidual responsibility carried with it 
the corollary of social irresponsi- 
bility. Not only are the poor to be 
scorned. because they are poor, but 
because they have only themselves 
to blame for it. 

While disclaiming ethical inten- 
tions of any sort, the new “science” 
of economics, fitting the temper of 
the times as the glove fits the hand, 
covered the operations of the new 
industrialists with moral respecta- 
bility. It attained perfection of style 
in Adam Smith's famous reference 
to the invisible hand which saw in 
economic self-interest the operation 
of a providential plan. ‘‘National 
cémmerce, good morals and good 
government,’" wrote Dean Tucker. 
“are but parts of one geneg! scheme 
in the designs of Providence.” 

No wonder that Waiter. Harris 
thought that ‘‘salvation might he 
found by reducing the number of 
holidays for the factory worker’’; 
that Bishop_ Berkeley, ‘‘with the 
conditions of Ireland before his eyes, 
suggested that ‘sturdy beggars 
should be seized and made slaves to 
the public for a certain term of 
years’*’; and that Thomas Alcock, 
*“‘shocked at the workman's taste 
for snuff, .tea and ribbons, proposed_ 
the revival of sumptuary legislation.” 
“The spiritual blindness,” Mr. Tawney 
remarks, “which made possible the 
general acquiescence in the horrors 
of the early factory system, was not 
a novelty, but the habit of a century.” 

Mr. Tawney is not one of those 
who view with satisfaction the 
divorce between religion and busi- 
ness. Purely economic motives and 
ambitions, he ventures, are good 
servants but bad masters. “Har- 
nessed to a social purpose, they will 
turn the mill and grind the corn. 
But the question to what end the 
wheels revolve still remains.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Tawney has .not subjected the 
modern philosophy of economic dis- 
sent developed by socialists, an- 
archists and communists to as search- 
ing an analysis. After all. while 
these theories were born and grew 
to maturity outside the fold of estab- 
lished religion, the movement which 
has accepted them as its creed. is 
not unlike a religion with its own 
code of ethics—a code which fills 
with something at least positive the 
gap in social morality teft vacant by 
the separation of the Church from 
economics. Mr. Tawney hints at 
the possibilities. ‘“‘Calvin,”"’ he re- 
marks, “did for the bourgeoisie of 
the sixteenth century what.Marx did 
for the proletariat of the nine- 
teenth”; and again, ‘“‘The true de- 
scendant of the doctrines of Aquinas 
is the labor theory of value. The last 
of the schoolmen was Kari Marx.” No 
one could follow this fascinating lead 
better than Mr. Tawney himself. . 
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Catullus as the Keats 


Of Pagan Rome 


His Complete Poems in a New Translation; 
“An Anthology of Italian Lyrics” 


4N ANTHOLOGY OF ITALIAN 
LYRICS. the. Thirteenth 


CATULLUS. Complete Poems. 
Translated and edited by F. A. 
Wright, M. A., Cantab:, Ciassical 

[ . Birbeck College. 
With an introduction. Broadway 
— PP. 

& Bons, Ltd. 


George Rout 
New York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 
By PERCY A. HUTCHISON 


LTHOUGH it be translation of 
good poetry—poetry in trans- 
lation. is not always good. 
But the problem. of transfer- 
ring from one language to an- 

other anything so fragile as thought, 
to say nothing of the difficulties of 
transferring anything so tenuous. as 
emotion, is a problem of such com- 
picxity that often a half measure of 
success must be counted as full 
measure. As this reviewer sees it, 
when translation is the only means 
of opening to the individual a field 
otherwise ‘closed, the end attained 
excuses much of faltering in the 
means, and, except in cases of utter 
failure, the result should not be re- 
jected. 

To make a specific application of 
these generalities:. If the writer 

ples of tr lation 
to stand as ultimate standards he 
would select neither the anthology of 
Italian lyrics, rendered into English 
by Romida Rendel, nor Professor 
F. A. Wright's renderings of the 
poems of Catullus. On the other 
hand, however, since Miss Rendel’s 
collection begins with poetry written 
in the thirteenth century and comes 
down to the present day, the very 
comprehensiveness of the view thus 
afforded cannot other thah recom- 
mend the book to those desiring ad- 
venture in unfamiliar fields. -And if 
Professor Wright's transmutations of 
Catullus leave the reader wondering 
if the lover of “Lesbia” is quite en- 
titled to his reputation, the answer 
is that Catullus (even more than 
Horace and Martial) is difficult to 
“naturalize” in English. Professor 
Wright -has long devoted himself to 
the pleasurable occupation of render- 
ing classical poets into the lan- 
guage of England and America; he 
is a scholar of intensive as well as 
extensive attainment, and he is high- 
iy sensitive to the temper of the orig- 
inal. Both Miss Rendel and Pro- 
fessor Wright preserve the spirit of 
the poem and the poet they trans- 
late, and, curiously, the error com- 
mitted by each is the opposite of the 
erfor committed by the other. Miss 
Rendel frequently adheres too closely 
to the letter of the original; Pro- 
fessor Wright departs too widely 
from it. But with the “Catullus,” as 
with the Italian anthology, a door 
will be opened for many, and this 
(again) may be counted enough. 

The accident which has brought to- 
gether the translation of Catullus 
and the Italian Anthology calls at- 
tention anew to the vast difference 
between Roman culture and the later 
culture of Italy. To be sure, some 
twelvg hundred years intervene. be- 
tween the Latin poet and the first 
writer included in Miss Rendel’s -col- 
lection; but it is not the lapse of 
time which accounts for the differ- 
ence; it is, needless to say, the 
change from paganism to Christian- 
ity. With the rise of Christianity 
man for the first time became con- 
scious of the great possibilities of a 
romantic reading of life; the life of 
Christ was romance’s first crusade. 
The paucity of vitalizing ideas among 
the ancients is strikingly illustrated 
when two such books as those being 
ccnsidered are brought into juxtapo- 
sition. Nor is this emphasized here 

Miss Rendel's collection ap- 
pears to include a superabundance of 
poems inclining toward the religious 
in theme; it becomes just as evident 
in the poetry which is purely secular. 

The fact that Catullus lived but 
ttirty years—Professor Wright piaces 
the birth of the poet in 84 B. C., thus 
Giffering with St. Jerome by three 
years—suggests a remote comparison 
between the Latin poet and John 
Keats. Further interest is lent to 
the linking of these two names by 
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the unhappiness. of Catullus's ove 


be illuminating could be made be- 
twoen Keats’s sonnet beginning, 
“Bright star, would I were stead- 
fast,” and ‘the “Leabia” poems to 
which Professor Wright gives the 
eartions “Renunciation” “and “The 
Prayer.” It must be kept in 
mind, however, that there is no real 
parallel be+w2en the two love affairs, 
in the matter of events, at least; it is 
the haplessness of the issue which 
strikes the mind. The facts of “Les- 


gave a name that has survived the 
centuries, was Clodia, wife of Quin- 
tus Caecillius Metellus Celer, one of 
the proudest families ‘in Rome. She 
ended her amorous career as a com- 
mon prostitute, and the bitterness of 
Catullus’s final verses to her is some- 
thing that has no counterpart in the 
work of any other poet. 

The translator and editor of the 
volume under consideration has writ- 
ten an introduction of more than 
fourscore pages; in this introduction 
he covers not only the poetry of Ca- 
tullus, but also the backgrounds of 
the poet's writings, with especial at- 
tention to the various activities 
which comprised the every-day life 
of the Roman citizen of the class in 
which Catullus. moved. The intro- 
duction is as clear as it is able, and 
a reading will contribute much to 


one’s understanding -of Catullus and |>.° 


one’s appreciation of his work. 

Catullus: lived some considerable 
part of his life at Sirmion on the 
shores of Lake Garda; but in .spiic 
of that and the fact that he was by 
birth a countryman, not reared in 
the city, there is far less “of the 
land” to be found in Catuitus than 
will be found in Horace. This, among 
his epigrammatic pieces, which the 
translator captions “Priapus’s Warn- 
ing,” shows more feeling for nature 
than is ‘usual with Catullus. 
Fashioned of wood by unskilled hand 
I guard this homestead and its lanci, 
Contented here on watch to stay 
And keep all thieves away. 
In Spring the many-colored crown, 
The sheaf: in Suntmer ruddy brown 

The Autumn's twisting tendrils 


green 
With nectar-gushing grapes between, 
Bome pink, some purple, some bright 


gold, 
The shriveled olive blue with cold, 
All are for me; for me the goat 
Comes with her milk from hills re- 


mote, 
And fatted lamb and calf pursued 
By mourning mother sheds her blood. 

The reason for the difference in the 
two poets is not far to seek: Catul- 
lus, for the major part of his writ- 
ing years alternating between yearn- 
ing and mourning for “Lesbia,” had 
not Horace’s leisure for contempla- 
tion. 

Without doubt the most. ingratiat- 
ing of the “ bia” poems are the 
two on his mistress’s canary, of 
which the first, as the shorter of 
the two, may be quoted:~ 


My —2— canary, her plaything, 
pet, 

ther ero hunks tery: alse. 

When my sweetheart hes mind to 





allay ; 
She ‘lets io for warmth in her soft 
ger, 
And * tohen you peck at the tip 


her finger, 
Provoking you on to ¢ petulant bite; 
Dear little canary, ah, would that 1 


might 

Like your mistress with you jrom my 
troubles get free, 

And im sport find escape from my 
heart’s agony. 

That Catuilus never wrote in meter 
so slipshod is, however, a serious 
criticism on Wright's rendition, but 
it is only fair to say that daithough 
the translator in many instances 
gives other translations besides his 
own—although not in this case—the 
same lack of distinction in the Eng- 
lished version is generally apparent. 
And the cause is difficult of discov- 
ery. To be sure, Catullus is the 
poet of the Roman *, with all 
its foibles and sophistications, its 
shallowness and, in respects, depths 
of genuine pollution. But whatever 


the dirt beneath his toga, the toga 
of the patrician Roman was ever of 
brilliant dye; and his sophisticated 
speech, even if expressing senti- 
ments of depravity, still had that 
“handsomeness” of the Latin tongue 
which nothing could diminish or de- 
stroy. Latin is essentially a hand- 
some language—as distinguished 
from a beautiful language. But 
rarely, if ever, does an English 
translator succeed in reproducing this 
aspect. Professor Wright has the 
misfortune (in his Catuilus at least) 
to sin rather more than most. We 
have before us a translation into 
English of the odes and epodes of 
Horace, done by John Marshall, in 
which the effect of the Latin is car- 
ried over with a rare degree of excel- 
lence; but this Oxford scholar ap- 
pears to be an exception among 
translators. Perhaps the trouble 
with the Catullus is that the trans- 
lator tried to be just a little too 
“smart”; he carries his naturaliza- 
tion of a poem (we have borrowed 
the phrase, but forget from whom) 
too far. For the sum of his offend- 
ing, take this, once more from the 
epigrams, with the final line: 


A draught from any quarter it suc- 
cessfully avoids; 

There's only one it suffers from—an 
overdraft at Lloyds. 


As a last word, however, there is 
this to be said in extenuation: a 
translation which nobody read would 
be labor wasted, and it may be possi- 
ble that Professor Wright's strained 
rhymes and limpid (and sometimes 
limping) meters lend just that degree 
of “catchiness” which is necessary to 
atiract the casual person who is more 
intent on passing the time pleasantly 
than he is in acquainting himself 
with Catullus. Professor Wright's 
previous volume in the-list of the so- 
called “Broadway Transiations”—a 





generous selection from the Greek 
anthology—published under the cap- 











Amphitheatre at Pola. 
From “Wonders of the Past.” Edited by J. A. Hammerton. (C. P. Putnam's Sons, New York.) 


tion of “The Girdle of Aphrodite,” 


On ‘turning to the anthology of 
Italian lyric poetry compiled by Ro- 
milda Rendel, the first feature of the 
book which -catches the eye is the 
printing of the Italian oe on the 

And 


to those who have any knowledge, 
however slight, of the Italian tongue. 
Except for the superabundance of 
poems of a religious cast, a fault 
already noted, the anthologist’s se- 
lection has been varied and repre- 
sentative. She has omitted Dante, 


tely, 
‘and | 2° shirked Petrarch, in spite of the 


incomparable renderings from the se- 
Richard 


those by Garnett gives one confi- 
dence in her entire collection. Of 
Miss Rendel’s severa) renderings 
from Petrarch, this, from the se- 
quence on the death of Laura, is her 
highest achievement, combining, as 
it does, faithfulness both to the letter 
and the spirit of the original, while 
attaining also individual poetic 
beauty of its own, 

When first my lady dawned in Para- 


dise, 
Angels and saints about her gath- 


ering 
In wonder gazed about the bright 
new thing, 












Saying, “Whence did this glorious 
star arise?” 

And when they saw the light within 
her 


eves, 
Each questioned of his fellows, 


“What creature did from earth this 
beauty bring? 
For mortals come not in such lovely 
guise.” 
Of her new country she hath much 


delight, 
Rejoicing at her high and. perfect 
state ; 
Yet every while she turns, and seems 
to wait, 


eee ee ee ee 

Wherefore to b all my thoug 
take flight, 

Whilc eer her voice that bids me 
haste I hear. 


One of the difficulties of reproduc- 
ing in English the tonal effect of 
Italian poetry is the 


ht. 





(despite the fact that they are not 
true feminines), Mies Rende! attains 
something of the liquidity of the 
Italian. Readers will recall with 


walk in the path of poesy made so 
Mustrious by Dante and by Petrarch 
occasions no surprise, especially in 
view of the fact that at this time in 
Italy the perfect courtier (as later in 
Engiand) was expected to be as 
eared composing a sonnet as he 
was expert in handling his rapier. A 
—— between Miss Rendel’s 
translations from the sonnets by 
Lorenzo and those by 

will show how greatly poetry can fall 
when it lacks any true inflatus. 
Dante, Petrarch, Sir Philip Sidney— 
these three were animated in their 


( Continued on Page 16) 
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Feminist Pacifism in a 
New Dutch Novel 


Nico van Suchtelen Presents. a Psychological 
Study of a Frustrated Love Affair 


PE STILLE LACH (The Serene 
Smile). By Nico van. Suchtelen. 
Amsterdam: NUj. voor Goede on 
Goedkoope Leotuur. 

Hy HENRIETTE HEN DRIX-HOL8&T 


E question has often been 

raised whether woman, now 

that she takes her place in 

the world of intellectual life, 

has still the same capacity 
for love, is still able to become the 
perfect wife and mother. Most men 
will answer in the negative—except 
the very cultured ones; most women 
will. answer im the affirmative—ex- 
cept the very uncultured ones, of 
course. : 

In these columns I told about a 
Dutch novel in which.a woman re- 
lated all the struggles of her life; 
when study and love came in con- 
flict with each other (“Reminiscences 
of an Independent Woman,” by 
Annie Salomons, New York Times 
Boox Review of Aug. 9, 1925) how 
her life was wrecked because she 
could never be “just a woman” for 
the man. she loved. A remarkable 
thing in Dutch literature is that the 
same subject later has been treated 
by a man, and that the character 
of his heroine was inspired by the 
personality of the authoress, Annie 
Salomons. The author is Dr. Nico 
van Suchtelen, and the charming 
title of his work is “The Serene 
Smile.” 

The style of this novel is as ex- 
quisite as that of the former; Nico 
van Suchtelen, however, is more a 
romanticist, and, being a man, is 
less apologetic for being romantic 
than his friend. In fact, there is no 
reason for being apologetic when 
one describes true and beautiful feel- 
ings, if only there is a basis of in- 
telligent and phychological study; if 
a_solid foundation is lacking, roman- 
ticism generally degenerates into 
sentimental sloppiness and emotional 
’ drivel such as movie fans adore. 
Van Suchtelen writes rather in ‘the 
vein of Heine, in the charming style 
used by the German poet for his 
“Buch le Grand,” which is perhaps 
the- most delightful piece of prose 
existing in any literature; like Heine 
he makes fun of himself and others, 
like Heine he breaks off his en- 
chantment with some matter-of-fact 
remark, though he is less cynical. 

His novel begins with a correspon- 
dence between a simple _ village 
school teacher and a famous au- 
thoress-lecturer whom he admires 
but does not know, The teacher is 
a young man with little experience 
of the world but much culture of 
brain and heart. 

Madam [he writes], when the 
last words of your —— were 


still ringing, and audience 
was stil! listening as —* they ape 
a song away on the 


you p at me. You smiled, 
and _ —— remained until the 

speeches of the others 
riaimed - — attention. 


Iincouraged by that smile he dares}. 


to write a long unconventional letter: 


I had seen ydu that afternoon, 
alone, on the terrace. You had 
crossed your arms on your chest, 
and you were staring at the tops 
of the trees, that were rustling. 
You seemed at that moment a 
woman like so many others: some- 
what tired and discouraged be- 
cause of a hopeless struggle, 
somewhat. embittered and ran- 
corous on account of lost or spoiled 
or thrown-away happiness. [| 
your look all the restlessness an 
weakness of a searching creature 
were visible; but in the” — 
were. 
your eyes poe 
They 


of liberation. 
saw my eyes full of tears. , 

A month later her answer comes, 
the answer of a spoiled famous 
woman, a little condescending, yet 
at the same time flattered by his 
praise, as it was not only the au- 


Hetters become love letters, full of 


genial their souls are, though their 
circumstances in life are entirely 
different. Naturally they are drawn 
toward each other, but when he 
hints at a possibility of more than 
friendship, she does not answer any 
more. We read pages of. his: diary, 
revealing a noble character, origi- 
nal ideas, utter neglect of conven- 


fuil of interest. And always there is 
the unforgotten “serene smile:” 
Her life is strenuous, full of study, 
books, lectures, correspondence, 
affairs, but she cannot forget Joost 
Vermeer, the schoolmaster, and his 
beautiful letters, 
mean more to her than all the other 
things combined. She writes again, 
trying to explain herself; asks to 
meet him. After they have met, the 


worship on his side, full of reserve 
on hers. She is a woman of 32 who 
has had many disillusions, who be- 
lieves in supreme ‘friendship but not 
in physical love. She writes him at 
last that she is disappointed that he 
hungers for her body as well as for 
her soul, just like all the others: 


Do not misunderstand me; I do 
not reject your love and devotion. 
I will not even admit that I love 
you less than you love me; you 
imagine that in your infatuation. 
My affection is only different. 
During my lecture tour, when I 
dared not meet you again, I felt 
80 deeply conscious of your tender 
riendship. And also now. Believe 

e, Joost, you are dearer to me 
than any one has ever been. But 
I can no longer love in your sim- 
ple, childish way; I can no longer 
desire to bind my life to that of 
another. I havo hankered for the 
man I poco 


Joost. 
and yet I cannot say: 
self to you, 
I will live for you and 
through you.” That illusion I lost - 
forever. You, dreamer, want to 
shape everything according to your 
dreams. Poor Joost, you are a 
poet, greater and foolisher than 
any of us, for you use your life 
and fate for your poems instead 
of words and rhymes. Why do 
you want to spoil the great affec- 
jon,. that very sincere and inti- 
mate: friendship I have for you, 
and create an image of love that 
does not exist? If I yielded... 
do you know what would happen? 
Don’t you realize that then we 
should become alienated? Joost, 
this will souni cruel to you, but 
I am quite sure about it myself; 
after a year, or perhaps -sooner, 
your love, if it had not died al- 
ready, would irritate or annoy 
me; I cannot live for another; I 
cannot be wrapped up in some one 
else forever. And as for a tem- 


tions, a, life so simplé and yet s0} 


love } . 


which after all} 





porary paroxys8m of happiness, a 





“Zaanstreek.” "An Etching by James McBey. 
From “Fine Prints of the Year, 1924,” 


passing intoxication, I do not want 
it, not with you, Joost, because I 
love you too much. Believe me, I 
know myself; let me remain my- 
* I have found a sort of resig- 

and you must not disturb 
that, it has taken me so long to 
u call it perverse and 
weak that I ihive bechase tuiethie; 
that is very unjust of you. We 
are both “different. from others, 


If you force me to tell myself 
that I love you, that I should 
always love you if I had the cour- 
age to cOmquer my pride. ... 
dear Joost, I have tried to con- 
vince myself. But, thank: heavén, 
I resisted. For self-sacrifice not 
necessitated - by love-is suicide, 
aud you, Joost, are too noble to 
accept it. 

The last part of the book gives 
‘his diary. He tries to make some- 
thing of his life again, but he can- 
net forget her. When ihe war 
breaks out he offers his services, 
not to kill but to heal. While nurs- 
ing the wounded ne gets hit by an 
exploding shell; he loses bis eyex, 
his risht hand, and a wound in the 
chest proves fatal. On his death- 
bed, when the nurse asks him if he 
suffers much, he answers: 

“Yes, but not enough.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The pain in my heart and brains 
is still. stronger.” 

And his last words are: “Tell her 
. . . the serene smile.” 


The nurse sends her his diary and 
alsc a paper with the title, “The 
Will of the Schodimaster.” This 
“will”: leaves all the riches of his 
mind to humanity; it is a beautiful, 
severe argument against war, writ- 
ten in a time when people still be- 
lieved patriotism to be the greatest 
virtue; it is a human document that 
has become famous in Dutch litera- 
ture -and that should be translated 
into all other languages. 

To quote a few lines: 


If you desire peace to become 
permanent you will have to abol- 
ish the causes for war, not only 
in polf and political economy 
but in your own heart. There is 
no other way, for there are no 
other causes except your -own 
stupidity, greed and vanity. And 
if you are too old and’ deformed 
yourself, allow your children to 
become better than you were. 
What other reason is there for 
having children, if you do not 
want them to improve the world 
more than you have done? But 
the toy shops are still full of toy . 
guns and toy soldiers. And your 
sons and nephews are allowed to 
become bravé scouts and to swear 


learned history. That is why there 
is war and there will always be 

You know. that women, society 
women, have given the “good ex- 
ample” * work in munition —* 





in time ‘of peace to prevent war, 





( Continued from Page 11) 





masts bent like whips and the water 
came over the bows in cataracts. 


romance of navigation, as the lands- 
man conceives it, is too rose-colored 
and sweet-scented for reality; there 
is not enough of the stink of bilge 
water in it. Captain Whall is quite 
aware of this, and he puts in the 
bilge water. He knows the worst 
that can be known of sailors’ lives, 
past and present. Yet the sea and 
its history are still, in his eye, alive 
with sturdy romance. He loves to 
dwell upon the first ships, the first 
lighthouses, the slow development of 
competent sails and hulls, the won- 
derful- story of Prince Henry the 
Navigator, and that sunburst of 
glory which shone upon the seas 
during the latter half of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth 
cénturies. He loves the Elizabéthans 
and he has a true English pride in 
the men who brought the pride of 
the Armada's Captains so low. “In 
those spacious times,” he writes, |: 
“England, having emancipated her- 





thoress he praised but also . the 


self from feudalism and from Rome, 


One sometimes suspects that the 


— 


was not long in showing what could 
be done by a nation of free men.” 
He loves pirates and privateers, 
too—Dampier,. who fought Spaniards 
and sailed the vast deserts of the 
Pacific as nonchalantly as though it 
were a millpond; Sir Henry Morgan, 
who sacked Panama, and then be- 
came respectable enough to be made 
Lieutenant General of Jamaica and 
die peaceably in bed; Captain Rob- 
erts, the corsair, who went into ac- 
tion “dressed in a rich crimson 
damask’ waistcoat and- breeches, a 
red feather in his hat, a gold chain 
around his neck with a diamond 
crosa hanging ‘to it, a sword in his 
hand and two pair of pistols hang- 
ing- at the end of a silk sing flung 
over his shoulders according to thé 


killed just the same and thrown to 
the sharks; and, of course, the un- 
lucky and possibly innocent Captain 
Kidd—though Captain- Whall gives 
the latter short shrift. : 
For latter-day explorers there is 
oo great James. Cook, who taught 
the English marine how to reduce 





similar diseases; and there is Bligh, 


fashion of the pyrates,” but was /and 


its frightful losses from scurvy and. 


“Those in Peril on the Sea” 


one of his officers, who made a fa- 
mous voyage of forty-two days in an 
open boat; and there is Anson, who 
sailed .around the world in 1740 to 
1744, fighting Spaniards, capturing 
the Manila galleon, and losing all but 
a handful of his crew by disease. 
To go to sea in those days came 
dangerously near suicide. Captain 
Whall has chapters on polar explora- 
tion, too, including, as all such re- 
citals must, the tragic and heroic 
story of the Scott expedition. What 
Englishman could fail to thrill to 
certain passages in Scott’s diary, or 
what man of any race fail to be a 
ttle prouder of his kind?” 

Yet, perhaps, the most fascinating 
chapters are those on “The Seamen,” 
“Sea Sengs and Sea Terms,” “Sea 
Customs, Legends and Mysteries,” 
' “Hidden Treasure.” No boy, 
from 10 to 80, can well pass them 
by. And those of a practical turn 
of mind will be iriterested in Captain 
Whall’s outline of the development 
of ‘sails, of steam power, and of the. 
arts of navigation. But such books, 
there have been many of them 








except attend a meeting now and 


_ then? You, laborers, who are now 


indignant at the crimes of war, 
did you not with your own hands 
make the tools for these crimes in 
time of peace? You, men of in- 
tellect and science, how is it that 
our war technics are so brilliant 
and perfect? And all of you, did, 
you refuse to pay taxes-for these 
things? Did you ever make the 
candidates for Parliament for 
whom you voted promise that they 
would in the first place watch’ for 
the chief interest of a State: to” 


And rightly. But their guilt is 
your guilt. 

This fierce argument against war 
may divert the attention from the 
main idea of the book, and this in- 
deed is the only remark I could 
make, that van Suchtelen has given 
too many ideas in one volume, that 
he gave enough materia! to fill three 
or four novels; but at the same time 


H must agree that what he achieved 


was marvelous. No doubt the’ au- 
thor would say that in giving the 
which are brimfut . of 

thoughts on education, on woman's 
emancipation, on patriotism, on en- 
tomology, on socialism, on ethics, 
on the importance of dreams, on re- 
ligion, and many other things, he 
only revealed the characters of his 
hero and heroine to their full extent. 
And what happened to the heroine 
after she left Joost? We learn that 
from a letter written in 1943, ad- 
dressed to her daughter, printed at 
the book. 


sportsman belonging to her own set. 


At last I dared to accept the 
-happiness which I had always al- 
lowed to pass by; I dared-to be- 
Heve that I loved him. It was my 
last illusion; very — even be- 


longer so, my mistake no longer 
was a mistake. With you a real 
love, was born, unchangeable and 


* When Nico van Suchtelen wrote 
this novel, Annie Salomons assisted 
him with some parts. But that was 
a secret, and she thonght her share 
of too little importance to have it 
revealed. The author, however, felt 
compunction about their secrecy. 
Was the world never to know that 
her personality had inspired him, 
that she even wrote some of the 
letters and parts of the diary? 

“No,” said Annie -Salomons. 

“Never?” asked Nico van Such- 
telen 

“Wel, if you insist, let it be 
known when you get to your tenth 
edition.” 

A tenth edition is a rare event in 
the small literary world’ of Holland. 
But “The Serene Smile” reached it. 
And in the preface the author tells 
the -secret, dedicating his work to 
her, “the woman whom he does not 
burden with words of praise and 
gratitude, knowing that no one — 

she would ‘expect flattery f 
aneere friendship and devotion. _ 
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Far Fields Are Always the Fairest Pastures 


Three Anodynes for Sedentary Wanderlust 


ON THE MANDARIN ROAD. By 
-Rotand Dorgelés. Translated from 
the French “Bmerson. 
Tiustrated. 332 pp. New York 
and London: The Century Com- 
pany. $3. 

THE VENTURE BOOK. By Blinor 
Mordaunt. Iltustrated with 


London: The Century Company. 
$3.50. 


THROUGH THE MOON DOOR. By 
Dorothy Graham. Illustrated. 341 
pp. New York: J. H. Sears & 
Co., Inc. _ $5. 


By GREGORY MASON 


want to go?’’ 
Of -course it. would not be 
fair to-apply this test in a 
comparison of books if one book dealt 
with a region as obviously attractive 
to most people as the Riviera and if 
the other were concerned with a 
Place as austere in climate and scen- 


. ERHAPS a good test of'a trav- 
: el book is, ‘‘Does it make you 


ery as Tierra del Fuego or Kerguel- , 
len, Moreover, the application of this 
‘gauge might reveal jittle or nothing | ~ 


as.to the literary merits or lack of 
them in the work in question. Still 
it has its uses, for a large percent- 
age of the people who buy travel 
books do so to get an estimate of a 


land they hope one day. to visit or/ 


to revive memories of places they 
have already seen and may return to. 

Freach-indo-China, the South Sea 
Islands and Peking, the far places 
with which M. Dorgelés, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt and Mrs. Graham, respective- 


ly, are mainly: or entirely concerned, }- 


are all places of a good deal of lure 
to the man or woman afflicted with 
wanderlust. In that~ respect it is 
fair in “these -books to -ap- 
ply to-each of them the test, ‘‘Does 
it make you want to go?’’ But an 
element of unfairness may lie in the 
fact that the present reviewer has 
visited Peking; but has never seen 
the places described by M. Dorgelés 
and Mrs. Mordaunt. 

However, for whatever it may 
worth, I hereby record the fact that 
M. Dorgelés makes my_nose itch for 
the smell of teak and sandalwood and 
Chinese water lilies; Mrs. Mordaunt 
convinces me that there really are 
in the South Seas places packed with 
sudden adventure and delightful 
primitive languor, as Stevenson and 
O'Brien said there were, and I form 
a passionate resolve to see those 
places before radios and timetables 
and American civic centre builders 
have reached them. Contrasted to 
the itch-to-go which these two writ- 
ers impart, the contribution of Mrs. 
Graham is a contented acquiescence 
in the necessity of postponing that 
return to Peking: another year. 

_ It is only fair to add that if this 
reviewer were a rather domestic wo- 
man these reactions might be re- 
versed. If there are rather domes- 
tic women with an occasional yearn- 
ing for travel of the safer sort Mrs. 
Graham's book should appeal to 
them. It may well also find a con- 


‘siderable sale among domestic wo- 


men who enjoy reading. about the 
difficulties of housekeeping in for- 
eign lands, gaining thereby new 
strength for their determination not 
to budge out of Brooklyn. 

‘Through the Moon Door’’ has its 
adventures, but they-are mainly .con- 
cerned with such enterprises as rent- 
ing a house in Peking and. buying 


feather coveriets. The author of this-} 


handsome volume builds her story.of 
very small incidents, but builds ra- 
ther well. She finds much appeal 
in the sort of small comedies. and 
tragedies of every-day life which 
were the stock-in-trade of Jane Aus- 
ten. When she swings off on spo- 
radic descriptions of nature the at- 
tempt at “fine -writing’’ leads her 
sometimes to the verge of pathos, 
put in handling the household scene 
she is constantly engaging. 

Perhaps the best of her ‘pages are 
those dealing with the convention- 
alities and absurd pettiness of social 
life in the Anglo-Saxon colony of 
China's capital. Here is the sort of 
thing which leaves the reader well 
Satisfied with the informal social life 
of a Connecticut village: 


Following diplomatic procedure, 
which is excellent for the ameni- 
ties of the corps but preposterous 
when applied to private individu- 
als, the stranger is expected to call 
on all old imhabitants—introduction 
neither necessary nor desired. 

One woman was designated as the 
social dictator. I was repeatedly 
must brave her draw- 


ing-room and present myself, ex- 
—— my pedigree evidently, 
and stating my purpose in the 
capital * * * I should —— 
like a book agent. I did not go. 
ar could have persuaded me 


Yet when I met this arbiter of 
Peking at thé house of a mutual 
friend,- she promptly inquired my 
intentions, if not my antecedents. 
“Four months in the city!” she ex- 
“And you haven't called 

on me “yet?” Her manner, that 

had been extremely cordial, be- 
came in an instant distinctly. chill. 

Any American who has ever lived 
in Peking, Tokio, Leningrad, Mexico 
City, Rome, Rio or any of a hundred 
other foreign cities will appreciate 
the horrible veracity of Mrs. 
Graham's picture of an American 
colony abroad. (Seme novelist who, 
like John Galsworthy and. Sinclair 
Lewis, is at his best when writing 
of what he most hates ought to do a 





novel cailed ‘*The Colony.’’ The sug- 
gestion is gratis. 

A literary sharing of the travels 
of M. Dorgelés and Mrs. Mordaunt, 
however, persuades one that Mrs. 
Graham is ii a minority of the writ- 
ing tribe, and that ‘the pen of the 
majority of scribes is most cunning 
when dealing with what the author 
loves. Both this Frenchman and this 


‘Englishwoman enjoy going for its 


own sake, both yearn for lives of 
straightforward, primitive action. 
Both hate that so-called civilizing 
process which the former declares is 
merely the teaching of new wants to 
people happy with few. As a “‘stew- 
ardess" aboard a dirty trading 
schooner on which she is the only 
‘woman Mrs. Mordaunt is happy, al- 
though : 


* * © my neck is raised up in large 
‘water-blisters from the sun * * * 
while the backs of my arms are 





Door in- Temple of the Wind God, Pohing: 
From “Picturesge China." 


By Ernst Boerschmann. 





.(Brentano’s, New York.) 


like raw beef * * * I am altogether 

= Foe own Sek translated by 

freedom what. most 

— call the —— life—to me 

so extraordinary that it misfits me 
itke badly made clothes, stiff and 

—— in which I never fail to 

feel an ass. 

M. Dorgelés’ outstanding quality is 
2 curious blend of illusion and stub- 
born honesty. He is not one who 
says, ‘‘Romance is dead.'" He says, 
“Romance is dead, long live Ro-, 
mance.”” Finding that plantations ; 
are no longer cleared by the prehen- | 5 
sile power of .elephant’s trunks he! 
thrills at the indomitable energy of | 
steam stump-pullers. No longer do 
Annamites on their New Year's day 
strike their foreheads on the flag- 
stones of the Palace Court at Hué; | 
neither did they in the ‘‘good old 
days” go forth to visit the tombs of 
their ancestors on motorcycles, 

M. Dorgelés admires Pierre Loti. 








THE I[PANE. By R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham. Frontispiece. 188 
pp. New York: Albert and Charlea 
Boni. $1.75. 

IRST published in England in 
1899, this little collection of 
sketches by Cunninghame Gra- 
ham. is revived for the pleasure of 
another generation of readers. The 
book takes its title from the initial 
paper, which telis about the disas- 
trous journey of a\South American 

4 river steamer called the Ipané. Its 

scene is in Paraguay in 1870, and it 

presents an exceedingly vivid pic- 
ture of life, customs, ideas; people 














Fifty Years Ago in Paraguay 


in that region half a century ago, 
all gathered into a sketch of less 
than twenty pages. Others are 
scened in Texas, Argentina, Iceland, 
Arabia, Scotland, and all of them are 
memories from his restless wander- 
ings far and wide in the. eighteen- 
seventies and eighties. 

Some are descriptions of customs, 
such as ““The Lazo,”’ which is an 
account of the origin, purpose and 
use of the rope known to the Amer- 
ican cowboy as -the lasso. or lariat, 
an account written with considerable 
knowledge and wide observation. Of 
similar character is ‘‘The Bolas,"’ 


| which tells the story of the use and 








\ 


development of that primitive 
weapon of stone in South America. 
Others have a touch of fiction to 
give dramatic value to their graphic 
backgrounds, or there is introduced 
a-character or an incident so dra- 
matic in itself that the sketch is 
more interesting than fiction. And 
there is always literary value, for 
the author's mind is not common- 
place and he uses the English lan- 
guage with skill. In a brief, concise 
-preface he says that he wrote these 
sketches to please himself and inti- 
mates that he thought he had done 


jhausted and mazed feeling, 


but sees his East with a perspicacity 
and writes of it with a delightful. di- 
rectness lacking in the over-rated 
author of ‘‘Madame Chrysanthéme.”’ 


Enjoying an amorous vision of a __ 


congaie, a professional charmer of 
Annam, he pulls himself up short 
with, ‘‘Well, if the truth must be 


told, she had black teeth and smelied _ 
v.“ 


Some of M. Dorgelés’ tales of the 
heroic, half-mad Frenchmen who 


;conquered and settled Indo-China 
| yesterday suggest that he might do 


for this country what Kipling did for 
India, if, indeed, he has not already 
begun to do it. Kipling and Conrad 
would love the doctor, who escaped 
the heat by moving his office to the 
bottom of a dry well, the official who 
‘launched his sheet iron bathtub in 
the river, climbed aboard and let the 
current take him where it. would, 
and the colonial officer who fright- 
ened the natives of a village into 
obedience by leaving his glass eye 


could observe any sign of insubordi- 
nation. 

This young Frenchman hag suc- 
ceeded at a task which has defeated 
Many an older hand. That is to say, 


servation of human beings, vivid 
portrayal of nature, and compact 
presentation of materially useful’ in- 
formation: under a style which is al- 
Ways easy and often distinguished. 
(Due credit must be given the trans- 


| lator.) Like Kipling he can sing the 


thundering hymn of Imperialism, but 
he never forgets that the thing 
makes no such splendid noise to the 
plundered native. It appalls him 
that the fine primitive tribes of the 
interior are destined to be enslaved 
by ‘French. promoters and bankers, 
and he rather exults in the Prophecy 
that unless the. profiteers -be taught 
some moderation “France will lose 
the finest part of its — —— 
thirty years.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt, who voyaged to 
the South Sea Islands via the West 
Indies and the Panama Canal, is a 


although she herself cannot always 
account for them. She is moved by 
the beauty of Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique, whose negro women. are 
“unmatched in the whole world.” She 
is even more stirred by the ugly- ef- 
ficiency of Colon, “more like an in- 
‘sect than a town. A long, low, scur- 
rying, super-insect. A Robot among 

insects.” Tahiti is all that Frederick 
O'Brien said it was and more, Praise 
of the beauty of the much adver- 
tised “native women” of those parts 
comes with unusual force from this 
writer, herself a woman. But the is- 
land of Tongatabu she finds the 
Paradise of all these oceanic para- 
dises. On coming of age every boy 
is given all the land he needs, and if, 
occasionally, any one should want to 
buy a little kerosene or a néw lava- 
lava the slight exertion of gathering 
a few cocoanuts will bring in the 
money. 

The itch-to-go seems to be chronic, 
hopeless of cure, in Mrs. Mordaunt’s 
case. It drove this “middle-aged” 
Englishwoman to the huts of Fiji 


the flesh of white men, even when 
most delicately cooked with spinach, 
was tough and tasteless. It drove 
her several times to the edge of 
shipwreck, once catastrophe being 
averted only when she mutinied 
against the cringing captain and took 
the tiller herself. It drove her at last 
even out of this island heaven to 
Australia and the modern cities, 
which always bring to her “that ex- 
that 
sense of being nothing more than 4 
mere pinch of friable dust.” 

At once she began to save money 
to return, 


for there is no doubt whatever that 

the Pacific has got me * * * 

Tobe kind; to be happy, to love 

and be loved; to find one’s self 
surrounded by beauty and sunshine 
and sea-air, blest with an infinity 
of leisure. Is it to be wondered 
that many men forget that.there 
is anything else left in life to be 
desired? 

It. is not. The wonder is that a 
few wanderers, live Mrs. Mordaunt, 
find the impulse to return. We may 
be thankful that they do, else we 
should not have these delightful ac- 
counts of this terrestrial Nirvana, 
where- white men and white women 
can find energy for nothing but to be 





them all the better for that reason. 


happy. 


on their ‘ancestral altar where it - 


he has managed to biend shrewd ob-. 


traveler of very strong impressions, . 


chiefs, who had not forgotten that - 


‘ 
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Stephen Leacock Tilts His Hat Over One Eye 


“Winnowed Wisdom” Hits Off “The Outline of Everything,” 


WINNOWED WISDOM. By Stephen 
Leacock. 288 pp. New York: 
Dodd, Mead 4 Co. $2. 


E have been informed that 
Mr. Stephen = Leacock is 
Professor of Economics, or 
Sanskrit, or Philosophy, or 
some other equally learned 
subject, in McGill University. Yet we 
can. but’ feel that the information is 
incorrect. Mr. Leacock is Professor 
of Humor, and nothing else; and he 
lectures, not to the students of the 
Montreal institution of scholarship 
and erudition, but to the worid at 
large. In fact, we can see him in 
our mind’s eye—his cap a trifle 
awry, and his gown a bit askew, and 
a broad and genial smile spread gen- 
erously over his face, enunciating 
his words of “Winnowed Wisdom,” 
which have now been reproduced by 
a-publisher willing to turn an hon- 
est penny—for the fashion of “‘broad- 
casting” through the publication of 
books has not yet (happily) given 
way to the newer method that came 
with the invention of the radio. 


Mr.—but we beg a humble par- 
don—Professor Leacock has sorted 
out his winnowing under several 
heads, perhaps better, has emptied 
them into several-bushel baskets and 
labeled the baskets. Among these 
labels (there are eight. receptacles) 
are the following, which will serve 
as samplés: “The Outline of Every- 
thing,” “Studies in the Newer Cul- 
ture,” “In the Good Old Summer 
Time” and “Travel and Movement.” 
And now that the reader has viewed 
the samples we state that the other 
labels read: “Brotherly Love Among 
the Nations,” “Great National 
Problems” and “Round Our City.” 
The eighth basket—which we should 


not have included with the others, | 


since it is nearer a peck in size than 
it is a bushel—bears the words “The 
Christmas Ghost.” 

We are not going to talk a great 
deal about Mr. Leacock; we had our 
own experience some years back 
with professors and we found then 
that they wish to do the talking. 
However, we cannot say in so many 
. words that we intend to let, Professor 
Leacock “talk”; we started with a 
figure of speech, an elaborate figure 
of speech, which cost us considerable 
mental effort, and we do not intend 
to let go of the figure so easily. . It 
was something about bushel baskets, 
and we intend to continue in the 
strain. When there are baskets of 
things~set out in a country store it 
is usual for the customers (some of 
those who frequent country stores 
are occasionally customers) to go 
about tasting or otherwise testing the 
samples thus displayed. As strict 
adherence to this procedure is not 
possible we shall substitute a method 
that approximates it as nearly as 
possible; we shall ourselves pass 
around samples of the samples. And 
any one who wishes to put them into 
his mouth is at liberty to do so, but 
we warn that printers ink—even 
the high quality of ink used in this 
magazine—is, if consumed in quan- 
tity, deleterious to the internal or- 
gans, even if palatable to the taste. 

Professor Leacock pursues & 
method in writing much like that of 
this review; in fact, we are begin- 
ning to question whether he may not 
have anticipated this review and 
adopted a style to conform with it. 
To make the intricacies of this 
clearer, we began with some bushel 
baskets, but we are not going to talk 
about them yet, Mr. Leacock does 
not—he starts with a preface. We 
shall start with his preface. He 
addresses himself—nay, he “appeals” 





times a year and has attended Sun- 
day school for two afternoons and 


have written this, and gone to the 


since the book makes “a te: 
it is thereby proved that he, 
reader; is above the average. 
book*made the hit with us that its 
author expécted it to do, and we are 
-angry at having fallen. for so despi- 


—* 


cable a bait. We: shall go back to 
the bushel baskets. 

The first, it will be recalled (the 
present writer flatters himself that 
his poor words may be recalled) was 
tagged “The Outline of Everything.” 
Space will not permit reproducing 
these outlines, hut we shall give the 
author’s reasons for making them. 
“The world’s knowledge,” he writes, 
“has been reduced to very small 





compass.” But he doubts if even now 
it is sufficiently concentrated.” 


Even the briefest outlines are 
too — the modern business 
e have to remember that 
the man is busy. And when not 
busy he is tired. He has no time 
to go wading th —— five whole 
pages of print just out 
when Greece rose and ‘en It has 
got to fall quicker than that_if it 
wants to reach him. 





Stephen Leacock 





Hence the outlines, which have 
to do with Shakespeare, with evo- 
lution, with astronomy and with re- 
cent advances in science. But we 


take it that the “Outlines” included 


in the present volume are for pub- 
licity purposes only, and that (rates 
supplied, undoubtedly, on request) 
outlines will be prepared on any 
topic. desired. However, now we 
have inadvertently mentioned evolu- 





( Continued from Page 18 ) 


sonneteering by genuine emotion, and 
all others fall away before them, 
with the single exception of Shake- 
speare. The sonnets of Shakespeare 
will. always remain a puzzle. How 
|much of their dazzling quality was 
due to actual-emotion and how much 
to his sheer power as a poet? . 

After a literary renaissance has 
spent its effect it is to fugitive pieces 
that one looks to find the spark of 
living poetry rather than to indi- 
vidual poets or to periods; and this 
will hold true for any country. In 
Italian poetry there is as little. to 
attract attention between Tasso and 
the nineteenth century as there is in 





But of fugitive pieces a goodly num- 
ber will be found in Miss Rendel's 
little book, and one, a sonnet “To 
Night,” by Ugo Foscolo (1778-1827) 
foreshadows the coming new day. 
The rejuvenating force which swept 
‘through life and letters in the nine- 
teenth century _left no European 
country untouched, and there were 
echoes of the movement in this coun- 
try. Italian poetry of the century is 
fertile with hope and rich in beauty, 
and the number of men who turned 
to lyric expression is impressive. At 
the outset of the period the name of 
Giacomo Leopardi looms above the 
rest. Leopardi’s poetry is to no small 





extent the lyricism of pessimism; 





but it is pessimism which looks for- 
ward with hopeful. longing for the 
dawn of a new era and a larger na- 
tional and individual life. Leopardi 
was regarded as the poet of the 
young men of Italy who were pre- 
paring war and revolution. The 
English romantic poets of the same 
period were less fiery on the need of 
war; but Byron's journey to Greece 
will not be forgotten. The selections 
from Leopardi are too long to quote 
without doing violence, 

By ‘the time the third quarter of 
the century is past we come upon a 
note in Italian lyricism which is 
modern in that the poets have be- 
come more disinterested, more ob- 
jective. The poetry of Giosué Car- 


_ | ducci (1875-1907) has a rare and 


evanescent beauty which can but ex- 
ercise a potent charm on any sensi- 
tive reader.. This “Winter’s Night,” 
at least until one comes on the final 
question concerning the dead, has 
much of the objective giamour of 
landscape painting: 

Onward, onward. Like a gleaming 

sheet 

ears is spread upon the hillsides 
It — with shrill sound beneath 
My breath, like emoke, floats on the 


Between stilt —— the moon witk 
* motion 

Glides _o’er thet white expanse, and 
- showeth there 





The Keats of Pagan Rome 


Grim shadows of the pine whose 
branches meet 
Writhing, Uke arms flung upward in 


Like thoughts appalled and loud in- 
voking death. 

Winter currownds me, with its bitter 

— = ne strong that 

igs Oop ie —— upon that ice- 


PE apo hae a ee Q night, O 
Winter dread, 

Down in their frozen graves, what 
do the dead? 

It was from chance, not intent, 
that all the quotations made by the 
reviewer have been in the sonnet 
form; although very possibly there 
was a subtle compulsion at work of 
which he was not conscious. Miss 
Rendel is at her best when trans- 
lating sonnets, due, in part, no 
doubt, to the fact that the sonnet has 
become as natural an English form 
as it was Italian. In many of her 
other renderings she seems less suc- 
cessful. But, as already made evi- 
dent, we like the collection, and feel 
that its many virtues outwéigh its 
faults. In the “Catullus” the fauits 
and the virtues are more evenly bal- 


anced, with the result that the book |' 


in its entirety does not make so 
favorable an impression. But until a 
transiation of the Roman poet ap- 
pears which seems more truly to re- 
produce the “Lesbia” verses and the 
enigrams, this will have its place. 


Evolution and Foreign Exchange 


tion, lest it should be fait in sensi- 
tive quarters that Mr. Leacock is 
on the side of the evolutionists, we 
feel that in justice to him, that his 
sales may not be diminished, we 
should quote what he himself has 
_— ge apa 

on inquiry fhe writes] 
that * ow modern biologists 
are prepared to amend his. evo- 
lution doctrine in a variety of 


It seems that Darwin laid too 
much stress on what he called nat- 
ural selection and the survival of 
the fittest. The modern 


id 
changes of species. It is probable, 
too, that his notion of a monkey is 
uate. It is doubtful also 
Darwin ever actually 

salled * the Beagle. He may have 
been the Phineas Fletcher 
of Derth, Nor is it certain that 

name was Darwin. 


Se i? 


s humorous 
method —* not vary greatly from 
book to book. Why should it?: 
When a miner strikes pay ore his 
deepest wish is that the vein shall 
not change. Broadly speaking, we 
should say that Leacock’s humor is 
broad satire. We are not sure that 
the reader will perceive this in read- 
‘ing the book, and so we take pains 
to point .it out. The reader may 

Mr. Leacock subtle—this 
would be a mistake. For exarple, 
to prove that we are correct, take 
this. It is from the basket “New 
Lights From New Minds.” It is 
dated “Oxford, Tuesday.” 

E. J. Slagg, the multimillionaire “ 
owner of mines and President of 
Slagg Consolidated Copper, visited 
Oxford yesterday, and was shown 
about the colleges. * Now 
and then he darted a —— ques- 
‘tion or let fall a short comment. 

“This ’ “he said, “is old.” 
On the threshold of the Bodleian 
Library he paused a moment as if 
rapidly measuring the contents 
with his eye. “Mostly books?” he 





But, with his usual solicitude for 


this new and brilliant light is- not- 
only turned on Europe. “By a sim- 
ilar process it is let loose on the 
American Continent, too.” 

Under the general caption of 
“Round Our City,” under the sub- 
heading, “Our Own Business Barom- 
eter,” there will be found much of 
importance for those who are worry- 
ing over the present gyrations of the 
French franc, not knowing whether 
they will wake up tomorrow $6.19 
the poorer, or $19.06 richer. Mr. 
Leacock, we forgot to mention, is 
concerned not with the franc, but 
with the milreis—which is a South 
American and not a European insect. 

The — revolution {he 

writes} has focused financial at- 

tention-on the milreis. As far as 

we can understand what the mil- 

reis did, it seems to have risen 

upward, fallen down, lai 


people think this 
is a good time to buy it, but if it 

Was ours we should sell it. We 

wouldn’t want it round the place. 

And his conclusion on this whole 
business of prophesying is that it 
springs from the age-long desire of 
the human race for prophecies, and 
that the best way to get them is to 
go to a fortune teller (as has been 
done since the days of the Pharaohs) 
and get the forecast at $1 per. 

If this were a learned review it 
would diverge at this point into a 
discussion of the quality of Stephen 
Leacock’s humor. It would show, for 
example, that Mr. Leacock, al 
he appears so jovial, is, in reality, 
a deep-dyed pessimist. It would dive 
into his biography and find a secret 
yearning in his soul; it would dis- 
eover that if Professor Leacock 
teaches Sanskrit he longs to teach 
Chinese; if he instructs in economics 
he yearns to ure on dressmaking 
or the anci pottery of the Man- 
hattan Indians. But this is not a 
learned review. The present writer 
bas just finished reading Catpllus 
(in translation) as well as an’ an- 
thology 


Italian lyric poetry. 
been content to laugh. Moreover, 
he hazards the guess that this was 
the purpose Mr. Leacock had in 
mind when he compiled his “Win- 





nowed Wisdom.” P. A. H 


the reader, Mr. Leacock adds that 













































































































’ And both discuss, with the frankness 


-H. Towner; 
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ple and Regina Malone, debate 
in the July Forum on the 


question, “Has Youth De- 

teriorated?"” Both are college 
graduates, and neither is more than 
22 years of age, so that it may be 
presumed that they know whereof 
they speak. Anne Temple's answer 
to the question at .debate is “Yes,” 
&nd Regina Malone's ts “No.” Both 
agree, however, that the younger 
generation is in revolt and that it 
has cast aside the ideals and stand- 
ards of the preceding generation. 


that is characteristic of the youth of 
today, matters that their mothers 
would have blushed ‘to hear men- 
tioned. As. for their conclusions, 
Anne Temple says: 

We young people are like a herd 
of calves enclosed in a wide pas- 
ture. Leaderless we rush, in an 
impetuous, juvenile stampede, to- 
ward the furthest pasture gates. 
not knowing what lies beyond— 
more pasture lands or chasms. We 
have hurled aside all conventions. 
Accepted standards are “nil” with 
us. And now, without precedents, 
denying all an nts, we are as 
baid and as intrinsically uninter- 
esting as a plucked ostrich. We 
have sowed the wind: we are reap- 
ing the whirlwind. True, we have 
our freedom, our “self-expression” 
and our inhibitionless theories. 
Even at that, however, I am won- 
dering if the past generations 
haven't something on us. 


And here *Regina Malone's 
summing-up: 

All -the petty things to which 
you, a generation or two ahead of 


cry the ages—and it is 
only’ in this light that they should 
be regarded. Beauty and idealism, 
the two eternal heritages of Youth, 
are stil) alive. It is only the form 
of expression.-which they~ have 
assumed that has been m en 
for their death knell. Laugh it off, 
you who are alarmed at this fab- 
ulous monster of Youth! Pay less 
attention to the surface signs of 
the revolt and more to the good 
being accomplished by it. Remem- 
ber how the expression affected 
you when your parents cried: 
“O Tempora! O Mores!" And the 
funny part is that the young in- 
surgent who today inspires your 
wrath will one day —— 
group of t 
“Things certainly have changed. 
Now in my day——.” 





In the same issue of the Forum is 
the first instalment of “Wilhelm Ho- 
henzollern,” a biography~ by Emil 
Ludwig. Other articles are “Defying 
the Klan.” by Thomas Boyd; “The 
Courtship of Animals,” by Julian 
Huxley; “Why I Am a Methodist.” 
by Frank Mason North; “Paralyzing 
the Chiid,” by George Draper; “Pro- 
hibition and Caste,” by Rutherford 
“The American of To- 
morrow.” by Ales Hrdlicka; “The 
Meaning of the Eucharist.” by 
Michael Williams; “Love,” by Rose 
Macaulay; “On the Riviera Lev- 
ant,” by Pierre Coalfleet; “‘Neither— 
Ner,” by The Pedestrian. and “A 
Tribute to Freud,” by Havelock Eilts. 
The fiction includes an instalment of 
Anthony Richardson's “High Stiver™ 
and “The Crimson Dragon,” by John 
Metcalfe. The Forum Definitions for 
this month are of “Success.” 





-“lAherating a City” ix the title of 
an article by Silas Bent in the July 
Century Magazine. Cincinnati is the 
<ity in question, and Mr. Bent tellx 
how it was freed from political ma- 
chine rule chiefly through the efforta 
of Murray Seasongood. «4 lawfer, 
who led the fight against the bosses 
and continued to fight until the hat- 
tle was, won. Credit ix also given to 
Colenei Clarence QO. Sherrill, Cin- 
cinnati’s first city manager. who 
hoth literally and figuratively gave 
the city a thorough house-clean- 
ing. Under the heading “Wauash- 
ington and Lafayette.” the [’rin- 
cess Radziwill presents a num- 
‘ber of letters written by a young 
French officer who. served under La- 
fayette during the War of Indepen- 


dence. Other articles in thix num- 
ber are “The Future of Israel.” by 
Jamés Waterman Wise: “Father 
Tries to Catch Up.” by Rolto G. Rey- 
nolds: “A Night in Toledo.” by Kon- 
tad Bereovici; “She Lived to Give 
Pain,” a xketch of Aunt Mary Em- 
erson, by R. F. Dibble; “Bull-Cooks,* 
by Stewart H. Holbrook; “The Wets 


and the West.” by George Fort Mil- 
ton: “An Cnspanked Generation,” hy 
Irving Bacheller; “The True Comic 
Character,” by Thomas L. Masson; 
“The Centurion,” by John Erskine: 
und “The Roving Critic,” by Carl 


“So Not to Be Alone,” by Carolyn 
Hosmer Rhone; 


Bennett, 
Daniel Kramer, Olive Ward, Freder- 
Draper. 





In an article entitled “The White 
Horse of Sam Sparks” in the July 
issue of Harper's Megazine, Elmer 
Davis reviews the careers of Sam 
Parks, a —— in the business of 
grafting construction, 

and- of Robert P; Brindell, whose 
methods were subtler and infinitely 
more -profitable. Starting with these 
two shining examples, Mr. Davis 
goes on to consider the subject of 
graft in general, both “honest” and 
dishonest. He admits that something 
ought to be done about it, but the 
only remedy he is able to suggest is 
that all of us should be members of 
organizations of some sort, whether 
in business or labor or politics, so 
that we might all take “honest” 
graft from each other. In the same 
number of the magazine Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould discusses “This 
Vulgarity of Ours”; Percy Marks 
has his may, about “The Pestiferous 
Alumni"; J. A. Hobson writes “In 
Praise of Muddling Through"; Nancy 
Barr Mavity considers “The Wife, 
the Home and the Job”; Albert J. 
Nock writes from Munich under the 
title “Notes of an Emigré”; Harry 
Emerson Fosdick answers the ques- 
tion .“How Shall We Think of 
God?”; John B. Watson writes on 
“Memory as the Behaviorist Sees 
It’; and Edward 8S. Martin and 
Harry Hansen conduct their respec- 
tive departments, “The Editor's Easy 
Chair” and “Among the New Books.” 
In fiction we have Part I of a story, 
“Joanna Golden Married,” by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith; “The Two Sapphires,” 
by Fréderic Boutet: “Maudie.” by 
Ada Jack Carver; and “Cramped 
Style,” by Margaret Culkin Banning. 





The leading feature. of Current 
History for July is a symposium -on 
“The Church and te Conflict in 
Mexico.” Constantine E. McGuire, 
who was Secretary of the High Com- 
mission of Ministers of Finance of 
the American Republics from 1915 
to 1922, presents “The American 
Catholic View,” while Bishop James 
Cannon Jr. of. the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. gives “The 
American Protestant View.“ Nat- 
urally enough, these two are in com- 
plete disagreement as to the rela- 
tionship between Church and State 
in Mexico both in the present and in 
the “The Mexican Official 
View” is stated by Manuel C. Tellez, 
Mexican Ambassador to the ('nited 
States; “A Legal Point of View.” by 
Charles A. Frueauff of Frueauff. 
Robinson & Sloan, attorneys for the 
Mexican Consulate in New York 
City, and “A Mexican Educator’s 
View,” by Jose Miguel Bejarno, for- 
merly an officer of the Mexican Edu- 
cation Department. Appended to 


— 





Van Doren. The fiction includes 





ick Doty-Hull and Beatrice Allen | 


FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

“Mr. and Mrs. Haddock in 
Paris, France.” Donald Ogden 
Stewart. (Harper & Bros.) 

“The Mad Busman.” I~ A. R. 
Wylie, (George H. Doran -Com., 
pany.) 

NON-FICTION. 

“Contemporary Thought of 


Italy.”. Angelo Crespi, (Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 


“Contemporary Thought of 
France.” Isaac Benrrbi. (Alfred 
A. Knopf.) 

“Naphtali.”. C. Lewis Hind. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

“An Artist's Life in London and 
Paris, 1870-1925." A. Ludovici. 
(Minton, Balch & Co.) 

“The White Devil's Mate.” Lewis. 
Stanton Palen. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company.) 

“Beyond the Bosphorus.” Lady 
Dorothy Mills. (Little, Brown & 
Coe: -: ’ 











the symposium is the text of the 
roore important religious clauses of 

the Mexican Constitution. Chester 
M. Wright in his article, “Mexico's 
Peaceful Revolution Under Cailes,” 
refers briefly to the religious situa- 
tion without expressing an opinion 
either for or against the present pol- 
icy of the Mexican Government. He 
regards it as solely a Mexican ques- 
tion fcr which Mexico will probably 
find. a satisfactory solution. Other 
articles in this issue are “Stanley 
Baldwin, Great Britain's Prime Min- 
ister,” by Leonard R. Hulme; “In- 
dustrial Welfare Movement Sapping 
American Trade Unions,” by Abra- 
ham Epstein; “The World-Wide 
Problems of Overpopulation,” by 
Edward M. East; “Ellen Key’s Ideals 
of Love and Marriage,” by Nancy 
M. Schoonmaker; “A Nonagenarian 
Looks at Education,” by William W. 
Folwell, President Emeritus of the 
University of Minnesota; “A Good 
Word for Missionaries,” by Thomas 
Jesse Jones; “italy’s Program 
Empire,” by Howard R: Marraro; 
“A Vindication of the German Gen- 
eral Staff,” by Alfred von Wegerer; 
“Russia’s War Spirit Fanned by 
‘Conversations’ With Great Britain,” 
by Friedrich Rosen; “West Point To- 
day,” by Robert Ginsburgh, Captain, 
U. 8. A.; “China's Students in the 
Vanguard of Revolution,” by Rudlay 
Thomas; “Turkey Walks Abreast 
With the Modern World,” by Albert 
Howe Lybyer: “The Turkish Gov- 
ernment’s New Civil Code,” by Mah- 
moud Essad; “The Drama -of Pil- 
sudski’s Career,” by Conrad Clothier 
Lesley ;“Pilsudski’s Seizure of Power 
in Poland,” by Clarence H. Dawson; 


4+by Dr. Albert Perry Brigham of Col- 


Ray 
of | sented on the Fall list of G. P. Put- 


ROM the University of Chi- 
cago comes the announce- 
ment that the John Billings 
Fiske 


North, a merhber of —— of 
‘29, for his group of re 
entitled “Village Poems.” *2 
were fifteen contestants for the 
prize, but the committee of award, 
of Professor Robert Morss 
Lovett, acting head of the English 
Department; Miss Marianne Moore, 
associate editor of The Dial, and 
Liewellyn Jones, literary editor of 
The Chicago Evening Post, was 
unanimous in awarding the prize to 
Mr. North. The poems will appear in 
the July number of The University 
Record. This is the sixth annual 
award of the prize, which was es- 


in memory of his father. 





The University of London has in 
press a book on the United States 


gate University. The volume is the 
outgrowth of courses of lectures 
given by the author at the Univer- 
sity of London in 1924 and at Ox- 
ford University in 1914, 1922 and 
1924. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. will begin 
in the Fall the publication of a series 
of volumes of source material of 
American history. The first of these 
will be a life of Button Gwinnett, 
signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, whose autograph brings a 
higher price than that of any other 
American. His biographer ts Charies 
Francis Jenkins. The book, which 
will be published in October, will 
contain a reproduction of a map of 
the State of Georgia showing the 
boundary lines of the original 
parishes, the now discarded seal of 
the State designed by Gwinnett, the 
only likeness in existence of a mem- 
ber of the Gwinnett family and 
many personal and State documents 
which have hitherto been inaccessl- 
ble. The second volume of the series 
will probably be. the letters which 
cover the Russian period of John 
Paul Jones's career, edited by Dr. 
F. A. Golder, who discovered the 
letters in the Russian archives. 





Ben Redman will be repre- 
nam’s Sons by two translations from 
the French: The first is Guglielmo 
Ferrero’s “Words to the Deaf: An 
Historian Contemplates His Age,” and 
the second is Emil Bauman’s biog- 
raphy of St. Paul, which has created 
something of a furor in France. 
The Druid Press is a.new Chicago 
publishing concern which will make 
the experiment of publishing books 
to be sold by yearly subscription, 
one book to be issued each month. 
The editions issued to subscribers 
will be specially printed, de luxe 
bound, autographed and numbered. 
Other editions, presumably of less 








“The Conquest of the North Pole,” 





by Watson Davis. 





“Whaling Ships, New Bedford.” A Pencil Drawing by Eart - Horter. 


From “International Studio.” July, 


1926. 


elaborate format, will be placed with 
the trade after the subscribers have 


tablished by Horace Spencer Fiske+ 


Books and. Authors 


Sas served. Among 
scripts now on hand: for 


by J. U. Nicolson; “Meet Uncle Sam, 
Father Bull,” by P. A. Vaile; “El- 


lected Stories,” by Mark Twain. 
The Druid Press has secured the 
services of James L. Renshaw, for- 
merly with Pascal Covici. , 





Anita Loos ix in a fair way of mak- 
ing a fortune out of “Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes” (Boni & Liveright). Not 
only is the book a best seller here, 
but it is being published in England 
and is to be translated into German 
and possibly Hungarian. It has al- 
ready been translated into French, 
and no doubt publishers from other 
countries are now forming in line. It 
has been dramatized and is to be 
made into a motion picture. And, to 
cap thé climax, it is being offered to 
the public in the form of a comic 
strip. All of which would seem to 
prove, if proof is needed, that gen- 
tiemen really do prefer blonds. 


The “Siwash” -stories of George 
Fitch, first published ten or fifteen 
years ago, will appear in a new edi- 
tion in August. Those who read 
these uproariously funny college 
stories when they were first pub- 
lished will have no difficulty in re- 
membering Ole Skjarsen, the mighty 
football hero, the “Eta Bita Pies,” 
and Petey Simmons. William Allen 
White has written an introduction to 
the new edition, which will be in two 





Marc Connelly’s play, ‘ 
dom Tooth,” will appear in book form 
in July with the imprint of the 
George H. Doran — 


Lont & Overkamp,. publishers, of 
Paterson, N. J., have just issued a 
book entitled “Rasy Marks,” in 
which the author, Leopold Stern, re- 
counts his wanderings in the United 
States from 1869 to 1925. 





Ethel Colburn Mayne, 
lated Marcelle Tinayre's “ 
Pompadour,” published this — 2 
by -G. P. Putnam's Sons, is the 
translator of Professor Emil Lud- 
vig’s interpretation of the ex-Kai- 
ser’s character, to be published in 
the Fall by G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ 
both here and in England under the 
title of “William IT.” 


who ete 





Early in August E. P. Dutton & 
Co. will bring out a new edition of 


it first appeared the book was de- 
nounced because of the author's atti- 
tude toward religion, -but that 
time many of his views have-come to 
be generally accepted. The work- is 
a history of the world viewed as a 
whole or as in the famous “Outline 
of History.” by H. G. Wells. Indeed, 
Mr. Wells has acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to Reade for the idea. 





Thornton Wilder, whose first novel, 
“The Cabala,” was published this 
Spring by Albert & Charles Boni. 
has written an American tragedy. 
“The Trumpet Shall Sound,” which 
is to be produced in the Fall by the 
American Laboratory Theatre under 
the direction of Richard Boleslavsky. 





For the information of those who 
are under the impression that the 
hero of Leroy Scott's tennis novel, 
“The Trail of Giory,” is really Bill 
Tilden, 
Mifflin Company, announce. that the 
bock_was written quite independentiy 
and that Mr. Tilden knew nothing 
arout it until Mr. Scott asked him 
to write the introduction. That, of 
course, does not prove that the au- 
thor did net have Tilden in mind 
when he sketched hix Jeading char- 
acter. 





Rudyard Kipling hax returned 
from the South of France, where he 
spent the Winter, bringing with him 


its and Credits,” which wit} be pub- 
lished here ty Doubleday, Page & 
Co. sometime in Septeniber. Tt will 
contain seventeen poems hitherto uwa- 
published in book form and « num- 
ber of stories. The introductory poem 
ix here printed for the first time in 
any form. Among the poems includ- 





the manu- 
publication 


are “The Road to Antioch,” a poem — 


the publishers, Houghton - 


the manuscript of a new book, “Deb- | 
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Mr. Baldwin Writes a 


London Best-Seller 


LonpDoN. 


i 'E have lately had the rare 
event of a book that is 
not a work of fiction: be- 


coming a_ best-seller, for 
that distinction has been gained by 
the Prime Minister’s “On England, 
and Other Addresses. It has 
run into four editions and is still 
in demand. As its publishers are 
constantly asked for copies of the 
first edition, we may infer that even 
the bibliophiles have begun to cast 
eyes on it. Lord Haldane’s relaxa- 
tions take a more severe form, so 
one could hardly expect so keen a 
popular appetite for his recent vol- 
ume on “Human Experience.” His 
interest in philosophical studies has 
long been well known, but it is a 
surprise to discover that it is shared 
by South Africa’s foremost lawyer- 
politician. General Smuts, however, 
is writing a recondite philosophical 
treatise, which is likely to prove 
tough reading for most of his ad- 
mirers. Lord Oxford’s political stock 
makes little appeal to investors just 
now, but there will nevertheless be 
a wide public for his “Fifty Years 
of Parliament” when it appears in 
the Fall. It will cover the period 
from 1868 to 1918, and is intended 
to be “a contribution to history writ- 
ten to 4 large extent from first-hand 
knowledge.” The taste of the As- 
quiths of the next generation runs 
to a much lighter variety of litera- 
ture. Lady Cynthia won: such suc- 
cess last year by “The Flying Car- 
pet” that she is preparing for next 
Christmas a composite book of 
similar type, “The Treasure Ship.” 
It will be laden with an attractive 
cargo, for Sir James Barrie, Walter 
de la Mare, A. A, Milne and A. P. 
Herbert will deposit freight in. its 
hold. 

The large sale of the Pile Min- 
ister’s own book is of good omen for 
Adam Gowans Whyte's “Stanley 
Baldwin: A Biographical Character 
Study,’ announced for publication 
within a few days. It will contain 
several interesting illustrations, in- 
eluding hitherto unpublished photo- 
graphs of Mr. Baldwin in his early 
years. Its author is a Glasgow aci- 
ence graduate, who edited a group 
of engineering journals before going 
to the central office of the Con- 
servative Party to take charge of 
its propaganda work. We are also 
to have some new light on the early 
life of John Morley, about which 
little has hitherto been known. A 
book is being written on the sub- 
ject by F. W. Hirst, who was close- 
ly associated with Morley from the 
time when he assisted in the labori- 
ous researches that had to be under- 
taken at Hawarden preliminary to 
the “Life of Gladstone.” 


E accepted theories of the early 

history of mankind have fre- 

quently shifted, and they will 
shift once more if the learned world 
approves the conclusions about to 
be stated by H. D. Daunt in “The 
Centre of Ancient Civilization.” His 
interpretations of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions and ancient traditions lead him 
to the conviction that -the early em- 


the Garden of Eden and the Jeru- 
salem of King David. must be located 
in Manipur and that Moses the He- 
brew is to be identified with Sargon 


Their History, Doctrines and Litera- 
ture,” into which Dr. Moses Gaster 
has compressed the. main results of 
a lifetime of devoted research, 
though on many points his verdicts 
—— conventional ideas. For in- 
stance, -he regards the Samaritans as 
Ephraimites, not as imported set- 
tlers, and he holds that there is no 
trace of pagan influence and no clear 
case of syncretism to be observed 
among them. Orientalists will be glad 
to hear of the completion of the 
“History of Japan,’”” on which that 
wandering scholar, the late James 
Murdoch, spent twenty-three years 
of arduous labor—a stupendous task 





‘awarded. . . 





for a man who, at the time he un- 
dertook it, was an obscure teacher 
of English at the Kanazawa High 
School, and had yet to master not 
only current Japanese, but the 
archaic variety of the language in 
which the early records were writ- 
ten. The third and final volume 
covers the Tokugawa epoch, from 
1652 to 1868. Another notable prod- 
uct of untiring research is L. A. 
Mills’s history of “British Malaya” 
down to the year 1867. “The Chang- 
ing East,” by J. A. Spender, will 
chronicle the impressions left by a 
recent visit to India upon the mind 
of a critical but sympathetic ob- 
server. As a publicist possessing an 
expert knowledge of the working of 
parliamentary institutions at home, 
Mr. Spend is especially qualified 
to discuss ‘the beginnings of repre- 
sentative government in that de- 
pendency. 





*,° 


subject set for next year’s 
Newdigate prize poem at Oxford 
is “Julia, Daughter of Claudius.” 
This year, for the fourth time only 
since 1806, the prize was not 
. H. M. Tomlinson’s 
novel is to be an adventure story of 
the sea entitled “Galleon’s Reach.” 
. . Arthur Bourchier, the actor- 
manager, has started writing his 
reminiscences. . . . Principal L. P. 
Jacks is to edit for Methuen a long 
series of monographs generally called 
“The Faiths” and specifically dealing 
with various types of Christian be- 
lief, from the Orthodox Greek 
Church to Christian Science. . . 
“Sybilla: or the Revival of Proph- 
ecy” is to be the next volume in the 



















Stanley Baldwin. 
© Harris 4 Ewing. 


Today and Tomorrow series. . . . 
In “Psychoanalysis for Normal Peo- 
ple,” Geraldine Coster, Principal of 
Wychwood School, Oxford, has 
aimed at providing a sane and simple 


exposition of the ‘doctrine for the], 


use of teacheys and nurses. . . 
Professor H. W. Garrod’s forthcom- 
ing volume on “Keats” will be “a 
sincere, studied and rather angular 
appreciation of great poetry” with 
“no and no waving of pro- 
phetic or mystical flags.” . Just 
in time for the tourist season come 
Sir Charies Oman’s fine illustrated 
volume on the “Castles of England 
and Wales” and Ian Gordon Lind- 
say's “Cathedrals of Scotland.” .. . 
The President of the Publishers’ As- 
sociation has proposed the. holding 
of a conference at which authors, 
publishers and booksellers will dis- 
cuss questions of common interest. 
- . - T. P. O'Connor says he has 
always thought that Dickens died 
prematurely from overworking in 
two forms—writing so many books 
in such rapid succession and doing 
an excessive amount of walking. 
Hersert W. Horwiu. 





A Painter 





Enters the 


French Academy 


Paris. 

LBERT BESNARD was re- 
ceived into the French Acad- 

emy the other day. These oc- 
casions are always very well 
attended, so that a witty Academi-< 
cian has said that the Academy 
lives primarily on the ..death of 
its members, since such losses at- 
tract a large number of candidates 
desirous of replacing the deceased 
and give-the opportunity for bril- 
Hiant receptions, tharked by contests 
of eloquence.. ‘There is no doubt thet 


the public is more ‘interested in the: 


academic candidature, elections and 
speeches than in the work on the 
dictionary with which the closed 
sessions, every Thursday, are occu- 
pied. 

You may be. surprised that M. Al- 
bert Besnard should become a mem- 
ber of the French Academy, for he 
is a painter—a great painter, but not 
a man of letters. However, he has 
written a little. He has published 
two volumes: “L’Homme en rose” 
(Man in Rose), whose title is the 
same as that of one of his most fa- 
mous pictures, and which recounts 
his impressions of a trip to the In- 
dies (whence he brought the can- 
vas); and “Sous le ciel de Rome” 
(Under the Skies of Rome), where 
he gives his memoirs of the time 
when he was director of the Villa 
Medicis. But M. Louis Barthou, 
who made the reception speech, em- 
phasized that, while there was no 
intention of slighting these two 
books, it was as a painter that he 
had been chosen. But, you may ob- 
ject, is there not the Academy of 
Fine Arts, where painters belong, 
and of which M. Albert Besnard has 





Two Novels From Post-War Austria 


TRAUMNOVELLE (Dreams). By 
Arthur Schniteler. Berlin: 8. 
Fischer: 


DER WEG NACH EMMAUS (The 


Road to Emmaus). A novel by 
Robert Hoi Leipsic: L. 
Staackman. 

BERLIN. 


HEN: the name of Arthur 
Schnitzler is mentioned at 
literary discussions it 
occasionally happens that 
some one says: “Yes— 
Schnitzler. * * * I used to be ex- 
ceedingly fond of him, but since the 
war—I don’t know just why, but I 
can’t read him any more. * * *%” 

Is it the author or the reader who 
is to blame for the failure of the old 
impression to repeat itself? The 
author has not changed—his artistry 
in describing the erotic regions of 
the soul has matured to the highest 
point of refinement. His style, his 
uncommonly polished style, retains 
its old magic; its lucidity is never 
‘matter -of-fact.— the beautifully 
formed words float about the myster- 
ies of love as delicate suggestions 
that never become explanations. 
Schnitzler is never concerned with 
anything except the seduction of the 
heart and of the senses. The.sixty- 
year-old author wrote a play not 
long ago, “Die Komidie der Ver- 
fithrungen” (The Comedy of Seduc- 
tion); and while it is not his best 
work, none the less it is_a very 
characteristic example of his art, 
still on the scent of odd adventures 
among the -shimmering park lawns 
and the dark little streets of old 
Vienna, among crumbling baroque 
houses. 

Let. us admit it: We readers of 
days gone by have grown. older—our 
hearts no longer thrill when the 
Viennese physician. of ‘‘Dreams’’ is 
en ed in the sweetest of dangers 
one night. Instead, we smile 
a little. We find the hero’s erotic 
dreams insignificant in comparison 
to the upheavals that have convulsed 
the world, and whose echo, howeyer 
faint, we should like to recognize in 
the soul of the author. 

Poets have their orbits, fixed by 
higher powers, and from which they 
cannot swerve however they may 
wish it. 


NCE we have reconciled our- 
selves to this fact we will re- 
alize that Sehnitzler’s lateat 
story is one of the most beautiful 





gifts of his muse. The borderland 


between . illusion and reality is 
wrapped in shadow so artistically 
that ‘we never knew exactly whether 
Dr. Fridolin- actually experienced the 
fantastic happennings of that night, 
when his senses were still pulsing 


from the unaccustomed excitement 


of the- carnival, ‘or whether the vi- 
sions he sees are merely the fig- 
ments of his yearnings. None of his 
adventures reach their consumma- 
tion—and this is usual in dreams, 
whose tempting gifts evaporate into 
thin air at the moment when the 
dreamer wants to grasp them. 
They have taken Fridolin out of 
his peaceful and happy domestic 
circle, into remote and unknown 


regions. 

His wife’s soul senses this displace- 
ment, feels it as an oppressing night- 
mare. Her dreams are full of hatred 
and vindictiveness against the man 
she has always loved; in her dreams 
she watches his terrible death with 
delight, while vague desires draw 
her toward other men. When, hor- 
rified, she confesses to Fridolin 
these subconscious wanderings of 
the depths of her soul, he believes 
that there is more: truth in them 
than in the loving wife she is by 
day. He fights the temptation to 
leave his life’s companion actually, 
because. of her cruelty in her 
dreams. But as he strays through 
the enchanted. night he is finally 
brought close to the fearful realities 
of life and death. “And this brings 
him back to himself—he weeps be- 
side the bed of his lovingly under- 
standing wife until he regains the 
health of his active and chaste life. 
The author's message is: Dreams 
are not merely dreams, and reality 
never is entirely true. Not only as 
a poet, but as a psychologist as well, 
he knows the chasms that yawn be- 
fore our level roads, where the un- 
suspecting. pilgrim suddenly falls to 
destruction. 


° 


OBERT HOHLBAUM, a young 
and promising Austrian author, 
stands out in marked contrast 

to Schnitgler. He is so entirely, so 
amazingly different, that one won- 
ders how Austria cquid produce him, 
how such a writer could come from 
the literary. Austria which we know 
and love—which we love for its deli- 
cate, polished culture, for its ex- 


treme refinement, for its gentle and 
aristocratic manner, and for its mor- 
bidly toned-down colors. The Austria 
of Hugo von, Hofmannstal, Rilke. 
and many others of their kind. 

In comparison to these Robert 
Hohibaum is a young savage. He 
does not even ‘remotely approach 
their artistic perfection. But in one 
essential point he has the advantage 
over the older masters: In his vig- 
orous, robust virility: With great 
power he seizes the crudest note of 
the worst times of German decline 
and models his figures with forceful 
touch. The weary tolerance of the 
old generation is far from him. He 
has faith in the regeneration of Ger- 
many, and dedicates his work to it. 
This is the new point of view, found 
also in another Austrian poet, in 
Albert Trentini: They no longer feel 
that they are segregate, they no 
longer consider themselves mere 
Austrians, but feel that they are 
“German.” And they want to de- 
vote all their strength to helping the 
German spirit in its resurrection. 

Yes, Hohlbaum says with every 
word he writes, Germany has more 
than once gone through times of 
fearful morai ruin. But. finally there 
always came the redeemer who 
raised the nation again.., 

This is the content of Robert 
Hohlibaum’s largely conceived tril- 
ogy, the first volume of which, 
“Die Deutsche Passion” (The Ger- 
man Passion), deals with the Thirty 
Years’ War and its devastation. The 
second volume. “The Road to Em- 
maus,” was given second prize in a 
contest judged by our most eminent 
authors. The book is courageously 
written. The action takes place in 
the royal court and among the stu- 
dents of the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Hohlbaum describes with 
grim humor the wretched crudity, 
the silly foppery of those days, 
using the affected language of th; 
time, loaded down. with foreign 
words. But later, when the redeém- 
ers come to the fore— Bach, the 
great musician, Klopstock, the first 
pure German poet, who sings the 
praises of God and not of man—to 
what splendidly flowing melody 
Hohlbaum’s style then rises! The 
third volume, which will appear in 
the near future, is to glorify the 
time of Weimar. We may await it 
with great interest. 





GABRIELE REUTER. 


‘is an abuse, however; 


long, and rightly, been a member? 
‘This was said in Paris also. ‘ 


ouIs BARTHOU™ answers this 
with a theory that is not new,’ 

but which he pronounced more 
dogmatically than any one before 
him. According .to M.- Barthou, 
the French A y is by no 
means reserved for men of letters, 
but should summan to its fold men 
of prominence in- all fields. But this 
would not be so simple a matter. 
Why excludé the manufacturer of 
the most popular make of automo- 


the jockey club, or the proprietor of 
the racing stable that has won the 
Chantilly Derby or the Paris Grand 
Prize the greatest number of times? 
And if women could become Acad- 
emicians, would Mile. Suzanne .Len- 
glen, our tennis champion, have to 
be elected? — 

The truth of the matter is. that 
Cardinal de Richelieu founded the 
French Academy that: it might con- 
cern itself with the improvement. of 
the language and the purification of 
taste; and the first Academicians of 
1634, charged with this purely liter- 
ary mission by the Minister of Louis 
XIII, were all literary men. Later 
the great nobles, whose qualifica- 
tions were merely their names and 
their blood—dukes and peers, mar- 
shals, cardinals, high magistrates, 
statesmen—slipped into the Academy ~ 
merely because they considered it 
smart thus to acquire a Hterary 
aspect. However, the literary men 
of the ancient régime were not the 
losers, for in those days ‘of privi- 
teged castes the Academy was the 
only place where they were the 
equals of a nobleman, a president 
of the court, an archbishop, or even 
a prince of the blood. This aca- 
demic equality has survived so well, 
remaining obligatory and inflexible, 
that all the replies to the reception 
speeches are prefaced’ simply by the 
word “Monsieur,” even if the one 
addressed is a royal) highness, a 
eardinal or the 
a religious order. 


°,* 


HE admission of these Academi- 
cians whose only desei<s are 
their social or political position 

and today 
there is no reason for it, for since 

the revolution of 1789 all French 
citizens are free and equal in the 
eyes of the law. There is only one 
substantial argument in favor of the 
theory that the French Academy 
should not be reserved for purely 
literary personalities: That scien- 
tists, artists or even meré political 
men can bring their science, art or 
politics into the reaim of true litera- | 
ture by writing extraordinary books, 
accessible to all cultured readers, on 

their specialty. This was the case . 
with the mathematiciar d'Alembert. 
the naturalist Buffon, and, in our 
day, with ‘Claude Bernard, whose 
“Introduction to Experimenta? Medi- 
cine” is one of the great books of 
the nineteenth century; with Mar- 
celin Berthelot, the great chemist, 
whose “Reply to M. Renan,” pub- 
lished in Renan's “Philosophic Dia- 
logues” together with the “Letter to 
M. Berthelot,” does not suffer from 
this formidable proximity; with 
Henri Poincaré, whose “Science and 
Method,” “Science and Hypothesis” 
and “Value of Science” belong to 
general philosophy and, in certain 


The specialists who excel in their 
specialty only have their own acade- 
mies—the four other divisions of 
rInstitut (Science, Registries, Fine 
Arts, and Moral and Political Sci- 
ence), not to mention the Academy 
of Medicine and others whose seat 
is not in the Palais Mazarin. Men 


who have no other academy, have 
their strongh ‘d in the French Acad- 
emy, and should accept only such 
specialists in other fields as combine 
a philosophic spirit and literary gifts 
with their special merits. 

However, the election of M. Al- 
bert Besnard. was entirely proper, 
thanks to his “Man in Rose” and 
“Under the Skies of Rome”; and it 
‘was quite unnecessary for M. Louis 





Barthou to invoke a paradoxical 
thesis, opposed to the interests of 
letters, in his behalf. Pau. Soupay. 
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Notes 


BRIEF description of Sir Henry 
has 


dispatches 
just |all this material with 





on Rare 


and the coordination of 


Clinton’s Papers historical fact. 
been issued by the Clements’ The 
Library (Bulletin 14), in; been ranked by Sir Edward 


which institution this great 
series of documents has been de- 
posited. This is “The Headquarters 
Papers of the British Army in North 
America During 
American Revolution,” described by 
Mr. Randolph G. Adams. It offers 
a preliminary survey of a collection 
which contains 12,000 separate docu- 
ments and about 400 MSS. It is 
pointed out in the foreword—what 
will be obvious to any student—that 
not for many years will it be pos- 
sible to obtain a complete analy- 
sis of this vast aggregation. 

The documents begin at Lexington 
and continue through to Yorktown. 
Sir Henry Clinton had been in Amer- 
ica from the beginning of the War 
of Independence and from 1778 to 
1782 he was Commander-in-Chief of 
the British forces in North Amer- 
ica. Obviously the papers.emanating 
from his orderly room and received 
by him are the very root of histori- 
cal information for the period with 
which they deal. 
papers, for instance, which came to 
light when the packages were being 
opened was an unpublished MS. ac- 
count of the battles of Lexington 
and Concord, written by Lieutenant 
William Sutherland, who accompan- 
ies the British forces on that raid 
of April 19, 1775, which ended so 
disastrously for the raiders. From 
these episodes the papers go on in 
historical sequence until the ‘time 
when Cornwallis wrote his official 
dispatch to Clinton announcing his 
surrender at Yorktown. 


DRAMA of perennial interest 
A lies in these papers, and is un- 

folded through this ably written 
account by Mr. Adams. We think 
we shall best serve the puspose of 
this report by quotations from Mr. 
Adams’s summary, remarking, in 
passing, that we envy him the op- 
portunity of examining and classify- 
ing so thrilling a collection of source 
material. and original historical 
MSS. What appears to be the most 
fascinating phase of his work will 
be the investigation of masked mes- 
sages, the interpretation of cryptic 


the War of the/ o¢ 


One of the first | 


of the Articles 


papers. 
Sir Henry’s letters explaining that 
he could not leave New York to 
come to Burgoyne’s. rescue, be- 
cause Sir William Howe had’ gone 
on his Philadelphia campaign and 
—— taken most of the, troops with 


—— the years 1779 and 1780 
the papers in the British headquar- 
ters were to a large extent under 
the supervision of Major John 
André, Clinton’s Adjutant Gen- 
eral. Probably no part of the 
Clinton papers will in the future 
offer more fasci 
ties for research. 
there a great mags of 
respondence—of “military 
gence”—but. there are 
“Journal! of IntéHigence” and many 
letters and papers of a private, or- 
only semi-official, nature. The de- 
tails of the conduct of British mili- 
tary operations can now be exam- 
ined as never before. 

Few episodes in the Revolution are 
quite so tragic, from every. point of 
view, as the treason of Benedict 
Arnold, and the resulting execution 
of Major André. It is interesting to 
reflect that Americans have been 
discussing the Arnold plot for near- 
ly a century and a half, yet have 
never been in possession of all of 
Arnold’s correspondence with the 
British headquarters, which was, af- 
ter all, the centre of the whole story. 
This is typical of the contribution 
the Clinton papers will inevitably 
make to our historical knowledge. 
There are dozens and dozens of the 
cipher dispatches which passed be- 
tween the traitor and the British 
commander in 1779 and 1780. Early 
in the correspondence Arnold is dis- 
covered not only plotting to surren- 
der West Point, but selling military 





information about the movements of 
the American Army and the desti- 





Latest Works of. Fiction 


( Continued from Page 7) 


Dofia Raquel exhibits uncanny 
prescience of the movements of 
Philip and Inspector Sims and Wells. 
Her financial agent. and unavowed 
admirer, Estaban Lazaro, has secrets 





ef hypnotic power as well as knowl-|. 


edge of strange drugs. He can cast 
Maya into such a spell that she will 
reveal to him the whereabouts of 
Trersons in_whom he is interested, as 
well as the nature of their hidden 
thoughts. That seems rather an 
anti-social accomplishment. Things 
are at a stalemate, when Esteban 
kidnaps Philip and carries him off in 
a high-powered airplane. The schem- 
ers are soon on their way fn a yacht 
to Mexico. 

Inspector Sims and Wells and 
Major Clare follow in a steam yacht. 
The last scene is in a secret cham- 
ber of the ruined pyramid, near the 
extinet voicano, Popocatapetl, which 
was erected by the Toltecs for the 
worship of Quetzaicoati. Mysterious 
rites and startling admissions are 
unfolded before a huge silver statue 
of the god, while Wells and Sims 
and Clare lurk in the darkness near 
by. Maya's love for Philip has 
-broken the evil power of Esteban, 
and he can no longer use her as a 
spiritual spygiass, so to speak. 


AMATEUR SLEUTHING 
THE HAUNTING HAND. ‘By W. 
Adolphe Ro 3. 309 pp. New 
York: The Macaulay Company. $2. 


N “The Hauting Hand" W. 
Adolphe Roberts has written a 
mystery novel that is sorely lack- 

ing in plot interest and entirely de- 
void of characterization. It is too 
hackneyed and stupid to be even the 
least bit impressive.. The book is 
poorly written, loosely constructed, 
and padded through 309 pages with 
silly dialogue and characters that 
are never for a moment anything 
more than animated puppets doing 
the author’s bidding. 

They ate, undoubtedly, the most 
w indi the present re- 
viewer has encountered in recent 
mystery fiction. In particular, the 
heroine, Margot Anstruther, is the 





worst offender. So great is her 
egotism that she instantly marvels 
whenever any of the other characters 
display the slightest sign of intel- 
ligence. What is more, she solves 
the mystery without any apparent 
effort at all. 

There is nothing ingenious in the 
development of the action, which, as 
it is unfolded, steadily wanes in its 
appeal and taxes the patience of the 
reader. The dénouement is not one 
whit convincing although it really is 
amusing, more so than most of the 
situations and dialogue throughout 
the_yarn, which, the reader will find, 
are amusing enough. 

After a party, which she has given 
for the members of the cast of “‘A 
Toreador’s Love,’’ Margot An- 
struther, film actress, and former 
medical student, discovers a small, 
thin hand and forearm reaching out 
from under her bed and crushing the 
burning end of a match she has 
dropped. Previous to this incident 
the newspapers have reported the 
theft of a fraction of 
radium from the Fellowe Institute. 
This is followed later by the dis- 
appearance of a girl, Stella Ball, who 
was then occupying Margot’s room. 
On the same day of Stella’s 
pearance, an elderly man named 
Murchison, who had a garret room 
on the top floor of the same room- 
ing house, also disappears. In addi- 
tion, Frederick Stoner, director of 
“A Toreador’s Love,’’ aroused in 
Margot “a vague sense of mystery 
with his strange pale eyes from the 


first moment when she had given 


him her name and address’’ on ap- 
plying for the position with the 
Superfilm Company. 

Margot, whose favorite in detective 
fiction is Conan Doyle’s Sherlock 
Holmes, and who admits she has a 
detective sort of mind, pieces -to- 
gether these incidents, which give 
every indication of having been 
made of something left over from all 
the other mystery plots ever devised, 
and solves the problem of the haunt- 
tng hand, the radium theft and the 
strange pale eyes of Stoner, in an al- 
together boring and unimpressive 
manner. 


Books 


a gram of] 





nation of the French fleet with its 
reinforcements. 


‘ONEY was what Arnoid princi- 
pally desired to obtain. “If I 
point out a plan by which Sir 

Henry Clinton shali possess himself 
of West Point, its garrison, stores, 

, &c., I want twenty thou- 
sand pounds sterling. I think it will 


— 


The forms of cipher used were 
— but ingenious. The method 

most commonly employed for these 
secret communications was one in 
which books were the basis of the 
code. Both Arnold and André 
would make use of copies of the 
same book. Dispatches would then 


representing the page, 
— per wads wargame nthe pall 


taries" was so loyed. 
Not the least interesting section 
of the Clinton papers is that de- 
voted to intercepted dispatches. 
Besides the letter from Washing- 
ton to Lafayette [referred to in 
another place] there are dozens of 
others equally important, includ- 


mander-ih-Chief which have never 
been published. In addition there 
are letters from Greene, Steuben, 
James Clinton, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Horatio Gates, Charles Lee, 
Israel Putnam, Count Rocham-- 
beau, Chevalier Chastellus, Mar- 
quis de Lafayette and others. 

Besides the manuscripts there 
were found in the Clinton papers 
some of the rarest of the printed 
maps of North America of the 
eighteenth century. Chief among 
these are two sections of the Ber- 
nard Romans map of Florida 
(1774). .Up to the discovery of 
these sections the only known copy 
of the Romans map hag been that 
in the Library of Congress. The 
Moses Park map of Connecticut 
(1766) and the William Price map 
of Boston (1789) are likewise items 
of no uncommon interest. 

Finally it should be remembered 
that the Headquarters Papers are 
a great deal more than mere 
“army paper work.” There are 
thousands of detailed letters, per- 
gonal as well as official, in which 
there is descriptive and narrative 
material in great abundance. 

— —— — 


Immense Brazil 
( Continued from Page 1 ) 


no hard-surface road there,” says the 
author.»“In the less settled parts only 
the bullock car can move.” Bahia, 
three times the size of England, with 
a population of 3,500,000, is still badly 
off for roads. In the §whole of the 
Amazon Basin the only good road 
known to him is the seventy-mile 
stretch between Macapa and the Rio 
Araguary. 

With the author you travel 
through most of the States of Brazil, 
and, as he has done, ih a leisurety 
way. You tarry a while on the great 








T. booksellers and their patrons 
who have had difficulty in secur- 
ing copies of WILL DURANT’S 


THE STORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY-- 


¶ The reviews below, and many more like 
them, have 9 ea the supply of copies 
far sooner than had bee: 


nm antici 
Meanwhile, new editions are bei pars 
as fast as is consistent with g book 


printing and good binding.* 


@ “Enviable collegians who will have this volume 
as a text book! can it it is 


But Dr. Durant’s book is 
not a document, save for its rigorous accuracy. 
For the rest it is a delight, for he humanizes 

, to gur great joy and * 
—New York Times. 
“A week with The Story of Philosophy is easil 
q worth a year with Seidler ontinin a 
y-"—Stuart P. SHERMAN, 
in The New York Herald-Tribune. 

@ “Here is a book to delight the heart. It is 

written with love and understanding and with 
—— — 
in The Saturday Review of Literature. 

q “It is a magnificent book. R it has gi 

——— It is only 


on pare awk Dane atte 50 veel 
from cover to cover without 





* First edition — 
—— edition — 
Third edition—June — — out 
— * — — out 
eevee Fifth edition — July — Largest printing of ‘all 


@ Octavo, 577 Pages, $5.00 at all bookstores 
Published id by Suson ann Scuusrer, New . York 




















Roosevelt as a Companion Rancher Knew Him 


T Roosevelt ) 


LINCOLN A. LANG 


With 24 Illustrations 


An épic of cowboy life in the Bad Lands. It.pictures 
Roosevelt as one of the old-timers knew him—a spectacled 
young man whom no fractious yearling and no variety of 
bucking could daunt. It’s the most fascinating phase of his 
life, in the Old West of roping, roundups and “hell raising,’ 
of the simon-pure Dakota cowboy in attion. Seasoned with 
— wit, fired with the daredevil courage of the range, 

ere’s a book every Rooseveltian will be “dee-lighted” to own. 


$4.00 At All Bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








PHILADELPHIA 





plantations, and you penetraic th) 
forests. You survey methdés of- cul- 
tivation, you count the crops; you 
estimate the yield.of wild rubber; 
herds, flocks and droves move be- 
fore you. There are tables of prod- 
ucts, quantity and value in milreis. 
The. facts, none too complimentary, 
about education, are frankly stated. 
When Secretary Root walked down 
the gang plank at S&o Salvador he 
was setting foot in a State 87 per 
cent. of whose children had no 
primary school to go to. Mr. Nash 
is inclined to believe that the 
illiteracy of Brazil is a survival of 
the philosophy of slavery, “the 
sincere belief that lots of land and 
cheap labor is a profitable economic 
system.” And there is this gen- 
eralization: “Approach the quantity 
aspect of Brazilian education from 
what angle you like it must be 
stamped ‘I and C,’ as we used to 
say in the army, ‘Inspected and 
Condemned.’ ” But he testifies that 
“the best schools of the cities of Rio 
de Janeiro and Sio Paulo measure 
up to high European standards.” 























Quite utterly delicious! 


—Boston Transcript. 
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By C. E. SCOGGINS 





A romance of the far horizon and 
the call of youth—of savage jun- 


gles, strange mountains, ancient 
trails—of quick danger and hot 
conflict—of a Spanish girl singing 
a deathless song. A glamorous,glo- 
a tale spun by a born teller of 

$z.00 





— — 
Goes Out 


Such a combination of delicaey, 
frankness, fantasy, truth, pathos, 
humor and wisdom as appears in 
this thoughtful and charming story 
is a gift of the gods.— Elsie §. 
' Alexander in N.Y. Evening Post. 
$2.50 





* GEORGE CHALLIS | 
A tale of pirates bold and treasure 
ships, of fight and fury and high 


adventure, the like of which hasn’t 
appeared in a blue moon. $2.50 





By MARGARET 
WEYMOUTH JACKSON 


abethis 
ower 


The romance of a girl of sublime 
courage, to whom come the weak 
and the broken for strength and 

iration. A book to restore your 
Tove of life. £2.00 





B 
ELISABETH — THOMAS 
Here is a delightful love of color 
and form, a steady perception of 
the objects of life as pronounced as 
that of the French. Here is an eye 
sensitive to beauty, emotion genu- 
inely felt.—New York Herald- 
Tribune. : $2.00 





By EARL DERR BIGGERS 
Author of 
Seven Keys to Baldpate 


TOO 


Candles 


A skyrocketing mystery that flashes 
to a climax and ⸗ without a 


sputter. $1.00 





By HUGH PENDEXTER 
Author of Pay Grave? 


—— 


Stirring situations, hair breadth 
escapes, gun play abound. The tale 
never halts. It holds the interest to 
the very end. —WN.Y. Post. $2.00 





>The. Bobbs-Mervill Company} 
: Publishers - Indianapolis 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS 


MAKERS OF FREEDOM: Biograph- 
teal Studies im Social Progress. 
By Kirby Page and Sherwood 
Eddy. 311 pp.. New. York.. The 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


N the title page of this book, and 
vitally significant of its con- 
tents, is quoted the remark of 
— Roman officer to the apostle, 

: ‘With a great price obtained I 
— freedom.” The purpose of the 
two authors is to show at what a tre- 
mendous price. paid by the labors 


viduals, mankind has gained such 
freedom as it now possesses. Seem- 
ingly they wanted to sifow how pre- 
cious that freedom is, since it has 
been secured by such “sweat and 
tears, bloodshed and boundless sacri- 
fice,” and so they hit upon the plan 
of describing the lives and labors, 
visions and achievements of eight 
men and women who stand out prom- 
inently in as many phases of the 
struggle. They frankly admit in their 
foréword that many others might 
have been included, some of whom, 
perhaps, would be even more widely 
known than these. But there were, 
of course, restrictions of space, and 
they desired, it appears, to present 
the purchase of freedom: by individ- 
ual struggle in different phases and 
in diverse places and ages. And so 
they have chosen to tell how freedom 
from slavery was gained at a great 
price by William Lloyd Garrison, 
freedom from ignorance and poverty 
by‘ Booker T. Washington, freedom 
from materialism by Francis of As- 
sisi; freedom from ecclesiastical bond- 
age by Martin Luther, freedom from 
moral and spiritual insensibility by 
John Wesley, freedom from social in- 
justice by J. Keir Hardie, freedom 
from man’s domination by Susan B. 
Anthony, freedom from international 
anarchy by Woodrow Wilson. 

Treating each of these as a pioneer 
of social progress, the authors nar- 
rate and interpret each biography in 
the light of that person’s vision of 
and contribution to mankind’s march 
toward freedom. Their method, a 
very admirable one and ably worked 
out, is first to present the subject’s 
figure against the background of his 
own time, thus concentrating the 
reader's attention upon a strongly 
outlined sketch of the evils which he 
sought to remedy. Then they take 
up the purpose which animated him, 
the action and the speech with which 
he battled for his vision and against 
the evils he abhorred, and inquire 
into and interpret his character. Af- 
terward they consider what the world 
did to him, how it received his mes- 
sage, what recompense it gave him 
for his appalling toils and sacrifices 
in its behalf—a recompense of sin- 
gular sameness of. derision, persecu- 
tion and hate. But when they turn 
to the results of his life and labors 
it is found that the world holds his 
memory and achievements in such 
regard as to make at least partial 
amends for its treatment of him in 
the flesh. 

But Sherwood Eddy and. Kirby 
Page would hardly undertake this 
task of interpretive account of the 
“age-long effort to achieve liberty” 
if they had not the desire and pur- 
pose of making it illumine the con- 
ditions of today and helpful in the 
buying, still at the same old “great 
price,” of other ph ‘of fr 
Liberty, they say, has not yet been 
fully achieved, and so they have in- 
cluded a long section on “The Pres- 
ent Struggle for Freedom” wherein 
they have “sought to analyze some 
prevailing attitudes, practices and 
institutions which are now enslaving 
mankigd, and have faced the ques- 
tion as to what an individual can 
ado to make more effective the pres- 
ent crusade for the complete eman- 
cipation of the human spirit.” Here 
they list and discuss five kinds of 
danger, economic, international, ra- 
cial, political and moral, to the pres- 
ent-day world, with especial. refer- 
ence always to our own country. 

How much depends on the point 
of view is once more emphasized by 
the inclusion in these matfers of 
some mooted questions on which 
large numbers of people in embattled 
array are fighting tooth and nai) for 
the freedom: of the indtviduai te, for 
instance, buy any sort of potable of 
any degree of alcoholic content when- 
ever he wants it, or to deal with 
any ‘subject as freely as he likes in 
fiction or drama or any form of lit- 
erature or print. But the authors 
can point to a similar diversity of 
viewpoint and similar embattled ar- 
rays in every one of the crusades of 
which they write, and they can find 








and ‘sufferings and sacrifices of indi-; 


encouragement in what happened to 
them. And it must be said in their 
favor that they make an eloquent 
and impressive indictment of pres- 
ent-day conditions in every one of 
their five counts. They realize, they 
say, how many and important are 
the favorable aspects of our’ national 
life and they do not deny that there 
is-a substantial basis for optimism 
now and in the future. 





LINGUISTIC PURITY. 

THE STANDARD OF AMERICAN 
SPEECH AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By Fred Newton Scott. %5 pp. 
New York: Allyn 4 Bacon. 

two. dozen papers that com- 
prise the contents of this vol- 
ume have either been read 
before scientific or educational asso- 
ciations or published in periodicals 
ed in their work. Some of 
are of fairly recent date, but 

many had their origin fifteen or 
twenty years ago. The fact that so 
many of them are in their teens, 
however, should not discourage any 
reader attracted by their themes, for 
he will find them all worth attention. 
‘The.author, who is Proféssor of Rhet- 
orie and Journalism in the University 
of Michigan, not only has easy com- 
mand of his subject—all the papers 
are concerned with some phase of 
the spoken or written use of the 
English language—and its implica- 
tions and connotations, but he has 
also unconventional ideas, pungent 
methods of expression and a sturdy 
conviction that there is a very real 
and fundamenta! importance in lin- 
guistically good speech. Again and 
again in the different papers he 
stresses the ethical value of the use 
of what he understands as good Eng- 
lish. But he is not academic in that 
conception. Good thoughts, . right 
feelings, sincerity, a harmonious soul, 
and flexible, pleasantly used vocal 
organs are, he thinks, among its 
fundamentals. ‘“The best American 
speech of any period,’ he says, “will 
be that which, with least strain or 
affectation or waste of effort, gives 
adequate expression to the best that 
is in the American character.’’ 

In one paper, on ‘‘Poetry in a Com- 
mercial Age,’’ Professor Scott dwells 
on the value of poetical expression 
for emotional discipline and in 
rightly estimating the world in which 
we live. He thinks we can gain ‘‘a 
truer picture of the relations of cap- 
ital and labor from Shakespeare than 
from Kari Marx” and insists that he 
would rather ‘‘entrust the solution 
of this problem to one who had been 
brought up on the great poets than 
to one who had been trained only in 
—* fields of business and econom- 
ics."* 

There is a considerable variety of 
theme in the two dozen papers, 
although they are ail closely related. 
One on ‘‘Verbal Faboos’’ will delight 
the hearts of those people who 
resent being told they ghould not use 
some cherished expression because it 
is disliked by some person who sets 
himself up as an authority. Several 
are rather technical and will appeal 
especially to deeply searching stu- 
dents of language. But for the most 
part the book offers to the general 
reader interested in language stimu- 
lating comment and discussion, evi- 
dently the outcome of the author’s 
profound convictions.” 


‘READING 
READING: A VICE OR A VIRTUES 
Notes and Adaptations * Theo- 
dore - Wesley Koch. Preface by 
Walter Dili Scott. Illustrated. 61 
pp. Evanston and Chicago: North- 

western University. ~ 


ANY are they, and of many 

varieties, who do more read- 

ing than thinking, and if they 
want to learn just what kind of a 
vice they are fhus guilty of they 
can read this little paper-backed 
brochure. Therein they will discover 
not only what a detestable vice read- 
ing without thought becomes, but 
also how great a virtue and how sat- 
isfactory a p e is reading in the 
right way. The greater part of the 
text Mr. Koch has ingeniously woven 
together from strands taken from the 
writings of a great number of fa- 
mous authors and lovers of reading, 
linking: them inte a connected whole 
by means of comments and interpre- 
tations. One section summarizes ra- 
ther fully’ a pungent essay on the 
vice of reading by the French writer, 
M. Valéry Larbaud, and another 
makes a résume of the important 
parts of an address by the late Dr. 
Cart Hilty on the organization of 
one’s reading for the achievement of 
definite results. Mr. Koch adds that 








while this address is well known in 


Books in Brief Review. 


Germany it has never been trans- 
lated into English. Among the great 
number of authors from whom he 
quotes are George Brandes, Steven- 
son, Schopenhauer, Voltaire, Emile 
Faguet, Arnold Bennett, Galsworttiy, 
Roosevelt, H. G. Welis,. Rebecca 
West, and many others. And sprin- 
kied all through. are wise comment 
and simply stated truth of his own, 
as this, for instance: 


OE —— 


the Many can add nothing 
to one’s mental stature. do 
not — thought. The mind 
can ‘be yirtually read- 


ing, by — of trashy _fic- 

tion, by too constant poring over 

miscellaneous popular _ periodicals 
and newspapers. 

The preface by the President of 
Northwestern University, Walter Dill 
Scott, expounds in pleasant style the 
importance of the library in univer- 
sity and-commynity life. In a four- 
-page postscript the American Li- 
brary Association “invites the Amer- 
ican people to a consideration of the 
service which libraries are now ren- 
dering and to the possibilities of 
greater service: as larger financial 


work.” . The association recommends 
to people of. means the consideration 
of how important and beneficent is 
the giving of endowment or trust 
funds to librariés, whether universi- 
ty, State, county or municipal, and 
instances a number of such gifts. 
The illustrations comprise fifteen re- 
productions from etchings, paintings, 
wood blocks, drawings and sketches. 
The booklet is artistically made and 
is so attractive and interesting that 
it would be a charming gift, of the 
small and casual sort, for a book- 
loving friend who is going on a jour- 
ney, or having a birthday, or re- 
membering a date. 


MODERN ORATORY 
MODERN SPEECHES. Compiled by 
Homer D. Lindgren. 506 pp. New 
York: F. 8. Crofts & Co. 

N making this compilation of over 
sixty speeches Professor Lind- 
gren of the School of Commerce, 

Accounts and Finance, New York 
University, has had in mind espe- 
cially the needs of college students 
who are studying the art of public 
‘speaking, but the work is intended 
also for the use of the general. 
reader interested in modern oratory. 
The sixty and more speeches, made 
by almost as many well known men, 
the most of whom, although not quite 
all, are Americans, cover a very 
great variety of subjects. All have 
been delivered during the last half 
dozen years and so the collection il- 
lustrates the modern spirit of ora- 
tory and modern methods of appeal- 
ing to an audience. They are classi- 
fied in four divisions, which include 


interested in a particular subject; 
written papers deriving their inter- 
est partly from the fact that they 
were delivered by a famous person- 
ality; speeches that combine complete 
rhetorical preparation with appeal to 
the audience; speeches that are 
clearly in touch with the audience 
throughout and so are distinguished 
from the essay type of speech. Each 
address is prefaced by a note of in- 
formation concerning. the speaker 
and the occasion. 


means become available for their] 


written papers read to an audience] 





REVOLUTION 
By Philip Guedalla 


Author of “The Second Empire” 





A portfolio of twelve portraits 
from the history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. “He exhibits 
them with an amazing frankness, 

. Extraordinarily appealing to 
readers of this. age who are in- 
tensely curious about personali- 
_. ties.”—New. York Times. 

Ilustrated, $3.50 


William Beebe’s 


account of his expedition 
to the Sargasso Sea 


The Arcturus 
Adventure 


Harry Hansen, in the 
New York World, says: 


“You want to get up on your toes 
and give a lusty yell. For nobody 
has ever ‘written about birds and 
fish and wild animal life on de- 
serted islands as Beebe has. You 
get the impression on every page, 
that it anticipates a Tollicking 
adventure of your own in — 
s and waters.” 


A superb book. 64 — $6.00 


For Sale by All Booksellers or at the . 
Putnam Store, 2 West 45th Street. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York’ ~ London 
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To Be Published Next 
— July 9th 


Galsworthy’s 
New Novel 
THE 
SILVER | 





A story of present-day London 
$2.00 at all bookst ~  Serib 

















HAPPINESS oat ct “HEALTH 











manner in 





I ana 


The Virgin Birth 


Martin J. ‘Scott, — 


At all Bookstores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Punitsners 
44 Barclay Street, New York 


O Laat OTS O EATS OO 
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IJeSuſsChrist 


Was His Father God or Man? 
_ Fundamentalists and Modernists are as far 
apart as the two poles on this vital point of 
Christianity, which is treated in-a unique 
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Latest Books 


History and Biography 


MACEDONIA, THRACE AND ILLYRIA. 
By Stanley Casson. S8vo. New York: 


UNDER THE ROSE. By Anatole France 
= New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 


A series of dialogues in which Ana- 
tole France. presents his intimate 
ideas on nearly everything. - 











by 
Thames Williamson 


The First Two 
Volumes are: 


Gypsy Down the Lane 


Sheer Beauty.—Boston Herald. 


Run Sheep Run 


Bold and Brilliant. — New 
York Times. 


' Each $2.50 


and Company 
Publishers—Boston 



































¢ If interested in yout 


family History, out 
priced Catalogue listing nearly 5000 
genealogical books for sale by us will 
be mailed to you for toc. in stamps. + 
‘GOODSPEED'S BOOK-SHOP 
g Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 








Dea nn nate ab 


TE CHAIN 
of LIFE 


By Lucretia Perry Osborn 
$2.00 at bookstores Scribners 


THE 
| OF THE 
tovtze: 














Dr. William Durant 


Author of the Story of Philosophy 

. will lecture twice weekly 
: this Summer at . 

“Camp Greater Utopia, 
para cS 


JAMES. FIRST EARL 8ST. PE AND 


1721, By F, L Bawards EE 

don, England: i Wallace Gandy, 

A/ study of British foreign policy 

in its formative periods. _ 

THE BEST THOMAS JBF- |. 
IN. By J. G. De Roulhac Ham- 

alton. 12mo. ¥ Houghton 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By M. Ros 

@vo. New York. Oxford Unt 

versity Press. $15. 

A monumental tome by a famous 

scholar. 


CONV: a — Be = — 
FRAMN ew 
York: Dead: Mond 2 C & Co. i Soeur 


More Anatoliana by one of his 
friends. 


CHAKLES BULLER AND 
‘By EM. Ww. 


8vo.f 
New York: Oxford University Press, 8. 


ee ee —— 
the middie of the last century. 


Literature and Essays 


MAIN CURRENTS OF ENGLISH LITERA: 
TURE. By Percy Hazen Houston. 12mo 
New York: F, 8. Crofts & Co. $38. 


A brief literary history of the Eng- 
lish people. 





LAY. nde: bee OF A * Ae wi- 
liam The 
_ Rnlekerboeker — 


— — Aoomy 


Dean.” 


THE. PRELUDE OR GROWTH OF 
. By Toa 





. Poetry, mera: 


SATIRICAL — yy, 
8vo. New ord University 
Press. $14. 


An interesting reprint of eighteenth 
century satirical verses. ‘ 


NEGRO WORKADAY SONGS. Howard 
W. Odum, Guy B. Johnson. New 
York: Oxford University. Press. $3. 
Songs of the Southern negro. 

HIMALAYA. lay Wichoina Nicholas Roerich. Folio. 
New York: tano’s. $40. 

Articles by Francis R. R. Grant, 
Mary Siegrist, George Grebenstchik- 
off and Ivan Norodny, with twenty- 
four color plates and seventy-eight 
halftones. . ; 


ea ee 


ir: il, © LOG BOO! By L. A. Fealy. 
12mo, ——— Ala.: The Altrurian 
Society. $1.50. 


An inspirational book. 


STUDIES OF THE MIND OF JESUS. By 
+} Hugh - Gordon ~ Ross. 


1 Pittsfield, 

Printing and Binding 
Some religious lectures. 

THE bod Sp weep CHRIST. By 
Frederi . Shannon, 12mo. —— York: 
—— A i Revell Company 31.50. 

A collection of sermons. 

CHINESE CULTURE AND CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. James e Stewart. 
8vo, New York: Fleming H. Revell 
—— $2.50. 

of Chinese religions in 
their —— Christianity. 


Travel and Description 
IN SUNNY. NIGERIA. -By Albert D. Hel- 
ser. 12mo. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. -$1.50. . 





A survey of = —— le in 
the interior of North Cen’ Africa. 
A STUDENT IN es Mrs. Nevill 

Jackson.  12mo. ny ss Dodd, 

Mead & Co. 


A sketch book of Sicilian folk life. 
Sant QUBASTIAN. Ph age * York: 
ternational 





—— 
Another travel pamphlet. 


SANTANDER. . Pamphlet. 
New York: Interna’ | Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporat! 


A. pamphiet describing a Spanish 
City. 





Fiction 
THE ergs OF ASIA. 
Adams Beck. i2mo. New York: a: 
Mead & Co. ” $2.50. 


The story and teaching of Buddha. 


son. 12mo. Edward J 
Clede, Inc. 
A detective story. 
WHAT. HAPPENS? hn 
let, Paris: Contact Editions. 
A materialistic novel. 
mia WISDOM. By Stephen Lea- 
2mo, New York. Dodd, Mead 


78 
Another “book by the Canadian 
Mark Twain. 


THE WONDERING MOON. By George 
Weston.  i2mo. New York: Dedd. 
wWiead & Co. $2. 


‘The story of a modern cave girl. 





— HAFEY gee te By Marlow A. 
Caneda: -Mc- 
Clelland & —— 


the Goorg- 


1673- 


Francis D. Grier- | 
ork; . 


OF THE NORTH. By} 


ALES 
PUaptain Tue Mallet. 8vo. New York: 
‘The Knickerbocker Press. 
the Far North as as cap- 


Romance of 
tured by the President of a firm’ of }. 
furriers. 


—— 


ANTON —— — — 
12mo:. New —S niversity 
Press, 980 — 


translated by f. . Matheson. 


“novel 


en ne “TANGLE. - By Margaret , 


New York: George H. 
ny. $2. 


MEN CALL IT LOVE. By Inez Sebastian. 
12mo. New York: The Macaulay Com- 


pany. f 
A story of a New York marriage. 


New Editions 
THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By* John 
Bunyan: . 12mo.. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, .$1.75. 
‘A new edition... Illustrated by H. J. 


GAMES D DANCES. William A. 
aN Philedetphis, Pa.: John 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Horatio W. Dresser. 
“8vo. New York; Y. Crowell. Co. 
A practical textbook of philosophy. 
ELEMENTS; OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMIB- 
TRY. By Allen Rogers. 12mo. New 


York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 8 Warren 
St. $4.50. 


A textbook. 


Juvenile 


“imme, Seri, mo.” New York HOME, By] 


Emma 2mo.. New York: 
Burdett & Co. 


See a ee 
for very young children. 
Science and Psychology . 
THE MIND OF THE eg ys By 
be Brothers. ——2— New 
York. $2.50, s 4 


— 


Silver, 





TRANSPORT AVIATION. By Archibald |” 
Black. York: #Simmons- 





8vo. New 
Boardman. $3. 
A survey of ial aviati 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. Geraldin Coster. 
12mo, New York. ford University 


Press. 85 cents. 


— ane RUBBER. By 8. Fire- 
8vo. — York, bleday, 


High Class publicity on the rubber 
industry. ; 


SALESMEN IN MARKETING STRATEGY 
eS. ie — 12mo. New York: 


A textbook of. the economics of 
salesmanship. 

STATE CAPITALISM IN RUSSIA. By 
Savel Zimand. . New York: For- 
Policy Association. 50 cents. 

The Soviet economic system in op- 

eration. 1917-1926. 





THE vote gee OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PRINCIPLE. By Perry 
New York: 
—* 


A study of Ameri 
ciples since the Civil War. 
THE PROBL aM OF INDIA. 

Rao and Graham Pole. 


York: Prue People's Institute. x 
A booklet on India and the British. 


— 





“HELLO, BILL.” By William ell 
ue. Parmphiet. New York: S-m- 
uel French. 50 cents. 


‘Farcical comedy in three acts. 


READING: A Weoley Kon. OR A — — 
Wes’ Pamphlet. - 
cago, In.: —— University. 


An essay on ‘the moral aspects of | . 
reading. , 


FRENCH’S STANDARD LIBRARY EDI- 
TION. Pamphiet. New Samuel 


FRENCH’S INTERNATIONAL. — 
baa York: . Samuel French. 








One of Many Reasons Why 
Better Books Are Made in 


“The Plant Complete” 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 
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by 


Bruce Barton 


Author of 


Tt MAN 
‘NOBODY KNOWS 


Sent yuin The. Mon 
Nobody Knows has been the best seller 
everywhere. Bruce Barton’s new book ~ 
tells about the Bible in the same uncon- 
ventional, modern and stimulating man- 
ner in which Mr. Barton wrote of Jesus. 


$2.50 all stores 


NOBODY KNOWS 
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617 B. 
(Mott Haven 6680) 


KSHEL VERS 
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Bargain Offers 
CASH DISCOUNT SALE. 


Schuite’s Semi-Annua! Cash Dis- 
’ this month we offer 





imitated by man 
book values are equaled by 
beoks guaranteed to be in fine condition, 
— almost new. esh additions to 
teck and counters daily. A persona 
visit will be — repaid the pleasure 
and profit of browsing and picking many 
bargains of rare value. Money refi 
without red tape on unsatisfactory pur- 
chases makes ordering by mail as safe 
ex 





s 
dau's Interpretation ot. 
nhaue' 


Ss . $i. 
Divine Comedy, . Kant's Critique “of 
Pure ape oy * Bias atk Phil Tor 
History, 
$1.40. Tolstoy, 14 volumes, $14.60, Chek. 
umes 





den’s 
5 volumes, $11.50. Eleventh edition, 
cyclopaedia Britannica, 29 handy volumes, 
cloth, $24. Twelfth edition, Encyciopae- 
dia Britannica, 32 b volumes, % blue 
Persian morocco, wr ‘Three new supple- 
mentary volumes, Cambridge targe-type 
India-paper en $12. Same, green 
sheepskin, $16. Yellow Book Magazine, 
13 .volumes, $30. Equi Mag- 
ne), 4 . 
Navarre Society F i a 
Translations, English Novelists, 
Rogue’s Li Classics and other in- 
teresting works, all subject to 20% dis- 
count for cash. Numerous ims in 
sets and rare books. Send for free cata- 
logue. Schulte’ s Bookstore, 80 Fourth 
Ave. (Tenth St.). 


MARKS’ OFFERINGS—PHANTASMATA, 











Nannerous —— 
interesting — — Plate ‘wad we ge 





ng Items, Fi Editions, Aw 
Letters. Original Manuscripts. Fine Sets 
and Choice Books in Bindings, &c. We 


"are prepared to purchase entire libraries 
and choice single "hooks. full —— 
paid for desirable — Harry F. 
Mart, 51 West 47th St 

FRIEDMANS’ SPECIAL OFFER—KREH- 
— — a of Opera, $2.50. 

umes. . Simonds 
of Worle War, 5 volumes, half leather, 
» Bacon's Works, 3 
Piato’s Works, 3 volumes, 
5*8 Wo 3 volumes, $4. O. 
2 volumes, “9. Joel Ch 
Works, 10 
$4.50. Wordsworth, 10 vol- 
umes, —— English Cos- 
tume, $3.75, ‘or catalogue. 
mans’, 70 West ti ist St. New York. 


AXTISTS LONDON, 80 ILLUSTRATIONS 
by Brangwyn and others ($10), $3.98. 
History of Art, Cotterill, 2 volumes, 
300 iNjuetrations ($20), $9.98, History of 
Lelpnik, 106  illus- 

34 Rembrandt’s Paint- 

541 fiustrations ($35). 
—58 














a 
$11.19, Little 
umes ($7.50), $3. 


mer barxain ‘cata logue. 
12 West 


ee goo IMPORTANT nr Row 0 — 
1 volumes the 
of he Rov. Newell Dwight “ats sod. * 





BOOK EXCHANGE 
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Bovks Wanted 


Literature of Other Nations 





SPECIAL BARGAINS—ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Britannica, new form, 32 volumes in 16 

latest ition, new set $60; same, half 
Harvard Cl 





—— & ERON, INC.—A -CORPORA 
ith of thirty years in 
editions 











in 
4 ‘tabri- . old and rare books 
coid binding, 51 volumes, ; same,| other literary property, &c., &c., are the 
alumni 14, Bur- buyers ti of stan- 
ton’s Arabian Nights, illustrated, com- in band books 
te, una . at .50.| in this country. We are in the market 
entor, 5 s, $14 Catholic En-; to buy for s im large or 
cy 16 volumes, small, quantities and en‘ private 1 
Holmes Lectures, 10 volumes, $12.50.| Dbraries. le especially desire limited 
Emerson, Soa volumes, $7.50. — 2 His.| sets, editions 3 om - 
tory tannica, Boo! Knowledge, 
———— ©. Henry, 12 volémes, $7.50,} Classics, &c., &c. Absolutely the highest 
ae Team » 25 volumes —— as press. paid. < make calls by, 
a! anniversary tion, and cash 
mes * Kip h packed and Temoved 
— — — ———— by our expert 
At BR. some of the largest — — 
** a gi Pinto, 4 — have ‘ever i 
umes, $15. Tolstoy, 14 volumes, > vines - that our deal- 
Robert Burns, 6 volumes, $10. ‘Century —— — to those of their 
Dictionary, revised enlarged, 12 vol-| > have a large — i. 
umes, $25. Book Store, 55 East} rary ere in the United and 
38th St.. New York. want to get New York for your 
Goop SETS AT BARGAIN PRICES— rom local it will 


-Hubberd, Little Journeys, memorial 
edition, full leather, perfect condition, 14 
umes, Tos Seri s fine 
edition, 24 volumes, — Montai; 
luxe edi 10 vok 


— Scrivmcr’s fine edition. 16 F 
ge * *s fine vi 

umes, $35. Thack phical edi- 
tion, 13 volumes, enry James, 
Novels and Tales, Scribner’s fine librar. 


edition, out of print, afd scarce, 26 
umes, $110, Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
ree emen volumes (twelfth edi- 
tion), cloth (published $31. 
$15. 'Fuil sheep (published $31.50 , our 
jumes, 


Old and 
lovers. Open 


is a treat to book- 

L, evenings. New catalogue 
of Americana, — Editions, josa, 
Beoks on Art, Print! ing. &c., sent 
tree. Dauber ‘& Pine, Inc., 66 Fifth’ Ave., 
New York. .Phone Chelsea 5670, 
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shou! us. 
aceruing to the seller of books 
in dealing with a large concern are ob- 
oe mar Beep New York.” Telephone 
2 . ‘or’ 
Worth 5851. 
Books BouG VALUE. PAID 








DAvis BARGAINS — STANLEY, THE 
vols., $4; Through the Dark 


the Popes, Bohn, 3 
tory 


—F James O'Connor, 

; 2 vols., $7.50. Dolby, 

‘ory of Ireland, steel engra: 

Cabinet of Irish Literature, 
Popu Poets 


Joy: 
siwatrated, Catalogue 
ready. Davis’ Books 7 Fourth Ave. 


and | THE ARGOSY — STORE WISHES 
announce the opening of * new 


ee at 45 Fourth Ave., Bible House. 
Book re are cordially invited to 
well selected * 


ions and 
books plainly oy —— 

priced. Out-of-print books gearched ¢ 

Giligently. 


th St.) Tel. St 


WOMRATH'S BARGAINS — ‘KARON 


Burr, Wandell, 2 vols., $7. Life of 
* Ga * ** $230. Life and 

ers . 4 5 
Twain's Aut . 9 





ures, &c., ‘condition, at 
1/3 usual sal prices because slightly 


money-back 
Courses —— Write for —— 
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doth St., 
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tor Service, ine, w202 ‘West 
— York. 





volumes on travel, 
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Bare First Editions 





a Motives, Tennyson 

$1.25 Story of the Mika- 
do ($2.; ey es No Plays, Waley (§5), 
$2.50. Wilfrid Blunt, My Diaries, 2 vol 
umes ($7.50), $3.75. Let ug send you our 
new catalogue of First Editions, Rare 
Boo! and rng Mt —— and Printing 
—— 365 West 


PARK BOOK SHOP, = EAST 38TH 8T., 
New York's —— uptown old book 
store (next the Light House), in- 
vites visitors to cai and inspect stock of 
over 150,000 old and new 


books. 
bargains at all times. We also — 
ALL GERMAN BOOKS - AND 
feals at the o “eee Ton 


—— —— L. otk Tae 
Ngstrasse, Hamburg, rmany 
tablished 1988. 


AMERICANA. ESPECIALLY LINCOLN- 
fana, Western and jocal items, 
- and ——— New Lincoln list just 
. Newhall, 100 East 42d St., 

New ‘ork. 


Ai BOOK SENT ANYWHERE, POST- 
id and insured, at publisher’s prices. 
eo catalogues free.) Seiffers, Na- 


Jease { 


items. Chelsea 
15th St. 





—— FOR INTERESTING. CATALOGUE 
reasonably -priced rare books, old, 
—— first editions; curiosa, facet 
sport; notably fllustrated and color te 
Bibliophile 


Av., Mount Ver N. i. 
HoxT CASE DESIRES TO ANNOUNCE 
opening of his new * at 24 East 
58th Street, New York City. 
Plaza 9686. Catalogue No. “8 of rat 
Editions in preparation. Copies sent 
upon request. 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS — BROAD- 
side of new English and American 
books ; tary list No. 11 upon 
request. Centaur Shop, 1224 
Chancellor St., Philadelphia 
srt BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, AMER- 
We — late prices and de- 
scriptions week 338.50 x ». 


Fitth A ew, New York. 


JD'ISPERSING COLLECTION FIRST EDL 
tions, curiosae. &c. List on request. 
Address J 493 Times. 


Circulating Libraries 











3s. 832 Wi Ave., 
= York. 
20 CASH. DISCOUNT SALE. 


Schulte’s Semi-annual Sale now in 
progress, a for cash. Send 
for —— free catalogue. 
|. above. 





See large 


ALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 CO- 
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New York papers. technical 
— Jonas & 
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FFRENCH BOOKS — ALL FRENCH A 

orders and eben ‘bat 

at S6th (Plaza i003), 

stare Fee De 


Mai} 
promptly. The 
Ave. 
“New. York 











LISH BOOK, co., 38 
Union York. Largest stock 
of Polish books; all subjects. Catalog 
upon request. 





QUUIENTAL GRAMMARS AND DICTION- 
. Ask for Lists 1 2. Benj. 
F. Gra Vv 








Phone Chelsea lew 
mailed free, 
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rp gh Pig 
Incorporated, 


Store, 
one — second-hand 
—— aw York, is to 
compl raries or 
No collection is too. 
enormous 


i: 


3 
— 
a 


drama, poetry, first editions, 
au hs and literary material of gee 4 
description. will 9 
anyw! make the offer posst- 
ble. Purchases will be paid for at once 
and removed without fu de! t our 
expense. We have bi 
out the country, it will pay you to 
our estimate before selling. A. R. 
Womrath, Inc., 42 Broadw: 55 New 
Street, New York, 
IMMEDIATE 


— F with bile; 


4 ——— ubrary or aun ‘quantity, 





ajay — me 

He ae at ae 
a Ne et 

ago E i i iy : 
i Gana tino 


— f nd quick!: - 
‘or @ q at 
a = —— 
tion for this service. Our 


A 
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WE SUPPLY QUICKLY AT MOST MOD- 


erate — out-of-print and rare books, 
pu Na- 


without 5 —— 
Service, 347 th Avenue, New York. 
Caledonia 0047 SI 
jUT-OF- BOOKS AND SPECIAL 
Praline bs record of 25 
rt deoonen an a Aone New 
¥ St t 2448. * 


Catalogues 
114 4th Ave., New York. Stuyvesant 1636. 
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Revision of 


James Kna: Reeve 


whether m janeous, or QUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED AT 
books, fiction, sets, specialized collec- most reasonable prices. Optaloges Bee 
tions, pamphiets, ‘music, —— Dauber & Pine 
prints, we endeavor to purchase same Ave., New York. Phone — 5670. 
manner ‘thet will merit. our. recom. CPRINT BOOKS D. 
ast Catalogues issued. E. R. Robinson, 410 
py 8t., New York. Phone Monument River 8t., Troy, 5 aE etree . 
HUGHEST PRICES a oa i 
Medical and ae entific 3 Bovks fo Writ 
lew Internation: ana, 
Britannica Encyclopedias, Fine Sets of 1001 PLACES TO SELL 
Standard Authors. Davis’ Bookstore, 83 50. 36 Dramatic Situations, 
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x wrecks “or 
toh by 137 


manuscripts 
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Fourth Av., New York City. 
PERSONAL CALLS MADE FOR INSPEC- 


tion of your salable books. ——— 
Bin” new and old books for sale. - 
Book Shop, 41 East 59th St. Write 
hone it 3280. 

BARTLErrs. — 18 THD BEST 
place to sell books. 66 
. our ee. Write N. J. Bart- 

tt & Co.. , 37 5 . 
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scarce, out-of-print and unusual books ; 
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books 
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Code Books 
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tehall St.. New 


WHEN IT'S TELEGRAPH CABLE-CODE 
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buying. selling, 
cate with most 


Corp., 15 
York. $a 


& Buechner, 15 ‘West aéun Se | x ow. 
‘CIENTIFIC JOURNALS AND BOOKS 

on Natural and sold. 
Henry Fiedler, 18 Ba thy 


P een. Wack of tine Gules ase 
Frieda Fishbein, Play Broker, 








. Frances 
Courtney, 110 nomen te rect, w.Y. 
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NEW YORK IN 1664. A PICTORIAL HIS- 


torical —— in —— 14 by *3 inches, 
showing homes. names, dates early 
settlers; $1 te te Franklin "Bittner, a Irving 
York 





Place, New Y. 





Art Boo! Prints, Fra’ 

Paper. $32 een Ave. ss, 

Open evenings. 

ANTIQUE JEWELRY AND SMALL ART 
objects. Alaquah, 638 Madison Av., 


New York, 


ILLECTION OLD EUROPEAN WEAP- 
ons, including rifies and other 
t, from 1717 to present date. 


| Bere ee — 


Atkinson, 188 Peckham 
22, Engiand. 
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This department iz is designed to as- 
sist in the location of complete ver- 


sions of poeme and their sources, 
—— Rr noe ée.; 
channels of anthologies and books 
af. reference. Tum Times ta 
many queries than. it 
publish. It endeavors, 
fore, to select those of the grt 
general interest. — be 
addressed to the or of Queries 
and Answers, Times. 























1. Stamp __ collections 
— Hoffman, 135 West 424 &t., 


— STAMP COLLECTIONS — 2,000 


different, $5; 4,000, $14; 4,000, $25.- C. 
H. Hollister, Mukwonago, 


Press Clippings 


(ORIGINAL) ROMEIKE, 220 


Wis, 








Write or 








| SPECIALIZE x BINDING THE NA- j 


tional 
on —— 


other bindings. H. — 
217 East Lexington 7802. 
SEND YOUR NATIONAL — ane 0 
Magazines, —— Egs: ings 
aranteed _b . 50; 
seriptive literature. Euecting “Bookbind- 
. 16 East 13th. Stuyvesant 8912. 
441 PEARL 


— — a 
Bookbinder, 





RUTSS, MACY & CO. 
Ce * York.’ 


QUERIES. 


“The Art of Living” 


L. L.—Can you tell me the 

author of a poem entitied 

“The Art of Living,” the first 

line of which is: “To touch 
| the nag Og nema esr 8 
drain it" 


ameter the Earth Was Round” 
B. J. H—Who wrote these lines, 
which are, slightly mis- 

quoted: 
Before the earth was round, and only. 
dreamers thought of other worlds, 
ee ee ee eee eee 
fell down and wor- 

s — 

ag et engine 


or 








And of tines led or 
on through hope 
or hate. 
“Where Houses Are Alt Alike” 
R. B.—Please assist me in obtaining 
a complete and the name of the 

— loliobwing verses: 
Where the houses are all alike you 
know, 

All the houses alike in a row. 
* . . . ad bal >= 
et hae this world swings sadly to and 

‘To, 
Mayhap the shining, 
‘woe. 


but sure the 





“Poppies” 

M. H.—Would you inform me where 
I could find 
the words: Poppies, pop) 
how I hate them.”” The poem was 
published in a magazine Tonag the 
late war. 





x “King Lazarus” 
ERNEST—Can any one po me 


Lazarus, 
stanza of which reads as follows: 
Reign on, reign on, King Lazarus, 
Time and the hour shall see, 
Dives in Abraham's 
Who will have none of thee. 





“A Quotation” 
M. M—I am to find the 
name of the author e source 
of this quotation: ‘Blessed is the 


.| man who finds no disillusion when 


he is brought face to face witha re- 
vered writer.”* 

“The .Fleod” 

H. B. P.—Perhaps some reader 

could help me find a poem which was 


sage popular about 1890, relative to 
e Joh nm or Conemaugh flood. 








Rock Numhers 


‘ATIONAL 
N Mercury, 





Golden Book 2 
n 





It deacribed a rider who warned the 
countryside of the breaking of the 





“Five Poems” 

L. H. G.—Would it be possible to 
obtain through your paper copies of 
the poems, the first lines of which 
are as follows: 

. “Ben Adam had a golden coin.” 

2. “Above the blue and starry sk: 

3. ‘God might have made the ——— 
4. “Birds—birds -ye are beautitul 








iN COLLECTORS—A FEW RARE OLD 
silver and copper coins, American and 
foreign, dating ye 1741, for sale. Pri- 
vate owner. . Address Particulars 
«© 107) Times Annex, 


RARE COIN BOOK, 5@c. SEND $2.00 FOR 


ttag Bros., 
nae 16 Place, New York. 
* OLD COINS, ST. . MEDALS G 
and xold. Stewart, 18 Tremont St., 
Kosten. 


Advertising rate 12 cents a word: 







— 





































I would like.also to find the 
entitled “Captain Beau and His 
ter Boys. ” 


things.”’ 





“Blue Boy” 
8.—I desire to know if any 
poems have been written ‘about the 
painting “Blue Boy.’’ by Gainabor- 


W. D. 


“To a Dandelion” 
J. R.—I have tried ee ee 


of the two verses is as follows: 


Where it availed or giaddened none; 
And now their little race is run! 
Fair —— of a byxone day— 
A set of merry spé nathrifts, they. 


“My Prayer” 

L. C.—The following is a clipping 
from The London Mercury and ap- 
pears to be quite old. It is signed 
Mina Cust. I would like to know the 
date of the verse. 





God, witere'er Thou art, 
‘Keep my beloved in Thy heart : 
Fold in Thy héart that heart s0 
si 


¥.3 
David B. Hexter. "New York: K. P. 


bright, 
‘Heal him with Thy most gentle light. 





the poem beginning with] War in. 
Pohaser. 


the complete little gem a poem 
“To a Dandelion.” one ofj our 
— readers can help me. The second 


Queries and Answers 


And. since Thou mad’st 


“Knee Deep” ; 

B. McG.—I would like to find the 
poem entitled ‘Knee ” the first 
lines of which are as 
They are calling knee deep, knee deep 

tonight in the marsh below. 

Down the bank where the rank 


grow; 
Like an army of silversmiths, forg- 
ing bells for the northern sprites, 
And keeping time to a rhyme they 
work through the Summer nights. 





“The Mill That Never Grinds” 
C. W. S.—May I have assistance in 
the entitied “The Mill 


“The Strongest Suffer Most” 
B.C. =~ Where may 1'i58 the to}- 
lowing lines: 


Is it true, O Christ in Heaven, 
That the 


J. T. McC.—Can any one help me 
‘| find a poem, which has some the 
following lines: 

Stout Pablo of San Diego, 

Rode down to Paso del Mar, 

With bells on his gray mule tinkling; 





“Sons of the North and South” 


RS. GEORGE R. MAYO, New 
York.—In your issue of June 
20, 1926, there is an inquiry 


The lines were written by 
my son, Morrow Mayo, about the 
time America entered into the World 
which he served on a sub- 
as. pub- 


“A Toast.’’ It was later called ‘‘Sons 
-the Flag.”’ poem is 
as follows: 


Here's to the Blue of the_wind-swept 
North, 


As we meet on the fields of France, 
Se ea 


As the sons of the North advance. 


When we meet on the fields of 


As the sons of the South advance. 
And here’s to the Blue and the Gray 


as one, 
When we meet on the fields of 


France, 
May the spirit of God be with us all, 


As the sone of the Flag advance. 


The author of this poem —* now on 
the staff of a newspaper in Pasa- 
dena, Cal. A number of readers an- 
swered this request, not a few of 
whom sent in copies” of the poem. 
One has been forwarded to our cor- 
respondent. 

“An Arab Beggar” 

J. T. McCORKLE, Pueblo, Col.—In 
your issue of May 16 M. K. asks for 
the poem about an Arab beggar. I 
ha to have this among my col- 
lection and take pleasure in sending 
it herewith. I do not know the au- 
thor’s name. 


THE WARNING. 
Dabor from Nabor, as the Arabs tell, 
Desired to buy his horse, a 

steed 
In — the land unrivaied for his 
But. * refusing. Nabor would not 
— —— nor camels: vain was Da- 
wealth. 


At inst “us strove to gain his wish by 
stealth. 


The other four stanzas we have not 
mt here, but a 
copy of poem has been sent to 





“Beyond Space and Time” 
MISS HELEN G. JONES, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.—In your issue of June 13 
E. T. B. asks for the poem from 
which these lines are taken: 
Somewhere beyond Space and Time 
Is wetter water, slimier slime. 
The above ex ig taken from 
the collected poem by Ru Brooke 
Dodd, Mead & Co., N ‘ork, 1925), 
the title of the poem is 





and the calamus Anto the 


Here's to the Gray of the sun-kissed ; Kan 
South 


France, 
— ee you | our 


. Neville, London, Canada; Miss 


dolph, New ¥ ee 
‘ew Yor! 
acne sae and 


as to where a 


“Hubbard’s Essay on Man” 


ANGUS GREEN, itimore, Md.— 
iasue of 


the following lines, quoted 
ly below. Tt can be found in 
Hilbert Hubbard’s “‘Little 


x ; mo word of choice 
as he in —— — 
and mother, no voice in the 
of en — a tm ou 


without his consent and 
—— — 


ing, tags cursing, waiting, loving, 
om Si clutching * eee es —— * 


“Things to F Forget” 


+ LOUELLA D. EVERETT, Boston, 
‘Mans.—The verse quoted (June 13) by 
H. F. 8. is the first one of the poem 
— It,” by Judd Mortimer 

since 1900 contributor of a. 


—— of poetry and prose daily in 

The Houston (Texas) Post. He has 

published severa) volumes of poetry. 
FORGET IT. 


If you see a tall fellow ahead of the 


A leader of men, marching fearless 


and proud. 

And you know of a tale whose mere 
telling aloud 

Would cause his proud head to in 
anguish be bowed, 

It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a skeleton hidden 


away 

In a closet and guarded and kept 
from the day 

In the dark; and whose showing, 
whose sudden display 

—— cause — and sorrow and 

te Ps pretty ree plan to forget it. 

eS ae ee ee 
darken the 

Of a man or 2 woman, a girl or a 


* 
That will wipe out a smile, or the 
least way annoy 
A fellow or cause any giadness to 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 
Mrs. H. A. — — Ohio; 
Paul, 








“A Plan Far Greater” 

CLEMENT E. SCHOTLAND, New- 
ark, N. J.—In answer to N. M. P. in 
epee Bg aged Barns Eon 
poem uested, and your correspon- 
dent will find the lines wanted at the 
beginning the poem. I do hot 
know the author’s name, but I have 
—— = resource in that di- 
rection ie search for the 
——— ot these lines: 
There is a plan far greater than the 

plan you 


ren a call it * ws immortality. 
You call it death—this seeming end- 
less sleep, 
—— it birth—the soul at last set 
"Tis hampered not by time or epace— 
you weep. 
Why weep at death? ‘Tis immor- 
tality. -. 
Farewell, dear voyageur—'twill not b« 
Your work is done—now May peace 
rest with thee. 
Your and §deeds— 
they live 
This is not death—“tis immortality. 
Farewell, dear — river 
winds and turns 
The cadence of your song wafts 
near to me, 
And now you know the thing that 


all men ‘ 
There is no death—there’s immor- 
tality. 


“For All Some Sweet Hope Lies” 
A Mount 





in your issue of June 13 are con- 
ch of Whittier’s “Maud 
Muller,” and may be found in any 
n of **Poems,"’ in 
many poetry anthologies. 
A ber of ad wi 
we have not space to t here sent 





swered 2* query, giving information ¢ 
the poem may 











































The-glorious. and 
joyous romance by 


Donn Byrne 


8 illustrations, $250 
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WHAT IS YOUR FUTURE? 
Do you want to open a 


bookstore? Have 
some money you to 
invest? Are you un- 


certain as to how to 
about it? If you would 
details about a —— 
profitable business write 

us and let us advise tn 
without charge. 


Beokselling Information Service 
Reom 777N, 18 West 34th St., New York 











50th Thousand 
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= you have trouble with — 
yea? Correct it by reading and 
Sowing directions in 


PERFECT SIGHT 
WITHOUT GLASSES 


By W. H. Bates, M. D. 


Price $3.00 postpaid. 
Central Fixation Publishing Ce, 
383 Avenur 


New City 
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